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THE BOOK SOCIETY’S CHOICE FOR MARCH 


Juan in America 


A NOVEL BY ERIC LINKLATER 


‘TI shall not be surprised if JUAN IN AMERICA is the outstanding novel of this spring 
season. ‘lhe book has zest and gusto, the writing is uncommonly good, the laughter is 
loud and infectious.’ J. B. PrirstLey, author of ‘The Good “Companions.” 

‘I think Eric Linklater’s book is brilliant.” Huo Watpo.e 





20th thousand Large crown 8vo. 458 pages. 7s. 6d. 





The First Gentleman Bird Life in Devon 
| 








THE STORY OF THE REGENT WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY 
AFTERWARDS GEORGE IV T. E. COWARD 
GRACE E. THOMPSON W. WALMESLEY WHITE 

‘Nothing could portray one aspect of the ‘ The exquisite literary quality of this book 
Regency and George IV better than this strikes the reader at once, and next to that 
mosaic which Miss ‘Thompson has _ so the careful observation out of which springs 
ingeniously put together out of the letters delightful and convincing theorizing.’ The 
and diaries of the wits and gossips of the Spectator ‘ With his first book Mr. White 
time. She has been singularly fortunate in leaps into the front rank of living writers on 
her material for the “ Chronique Scanda- Natural History. His are the seeing eye, 
leuse ” of the career of George IV has been the comprehending heart and the enthusiasm 
told in the words of some of the most tempered by sanity necessary to one who 
brilliant scandalmongers who have ever essays to reveal the ways of nature.’ H.C. 
lived.’ The Spectator Illustrated Mincurn in The Sunday Times Illustrated 

12s. 6d. net 7S. 6d. net 


3rd Impression 


Green Hell by Julian Duguid 


‘Let the reader compare Mr. Duguid’s story of a real and very risky journey, for vivacity, 
for drama, for liveliness of characterisation, and for the quality of the writing, with the most 
recent fiction in the vogue. ‘The experiment would be worth the effort. It might open to 
the uninitiated a new promise for them in English literature, small but delectable.’ H. M. 
Tomunson in The Observer With an Introduction by the Marques de Merry del Val 


Trader Horn 


ALFRED ALOYSIUS HORN Edited by ETHELREDA LEWIS 
The book from which the film, now showing at the Empire, was taken 
Now available in The Life and Letters Series at 4s. 6d. net 
‘This is a gorgeous book. Nothing more racy and full of original wisdom has come my 
way for an age.’ JOHN Gatswortuy in the Introduction With Illustrations 


Illustrated 


For a complete list of titles in ‘The Life and Letters Series’ write to the publishers 
JONATHAN CAPE THIRTY BEDFORD SQUARE LO NDON 
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INCREASED COMPOUND BONUSES 
Triennium, 1927-1929, 


oY 


THE UNITED 
KINGDOM PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 








announce that the results of the recent Valuation 
justify Further Increases in the rates of 
Compound Bonus. 


The. Bonuses declared range from 


£2 10 to £250 
per annum on each £100 of | 
Sum Assured | 


as increased by existing lsonuses. 
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UNITED KINGDOM 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


196 STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2. 


Chairman: The Right Hon. Walier Runciman. 
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NO BETTER JOB | 
NO BETTER BOOK 


The Bible Society places itself in the Gateways of 
the world. ‘The great ports whence emigrants sail— 
the great ports where immigrants land—the great ports 
where liners call: these are chosen for the opportunities 
they offer of doing good work. 


At Port Said, for example, hardly a vessel leaves: its 
moorings without having been visited by the colporteur in 
the motor-launch, Mary Jones. Last year over 7,400 
copies of Holy Scripiure, in forty-six languages, 
were sold to passengers and crews. Wayfarers of 
many nationalities thus acquire the Chart of the 
Pilgrim’s voyage. 

An obviously wealthy passenger said one day to the 
colporteur: “* You an Englishman and can’t find a 
better job than this! ” 


** There isn’t a better job going,’’ was the reply, 
** and there isn’t a better book going either! ”’ 
It is work that is well worth doing. 


Will you support this and other enterprises of the 
Bible Society? 


Gifis will be gratefully acknowledged by the 


Secretaries, 


BRITISH & FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY 
146 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 


















FUNDS EXCEED - £18,500,000 | | 





Use printing 
that will do justice 
fo your products 


type faces. 
work. 


Magazines, etc. 








You are proud of your products—see that every piece 
of literature you send out does justice to them. Send 
your printing to Speaights and feel confident that it 
will do credit to the quality of your goods. 

Our commercial printing department is complete 
in every way—up-to-date machines and the latest 


We specialise in making illustrations of fine detail 
Send us your enquiries for Booklets, Catalogues, 
Suggestions will be submitted and your printing 


difficulties solved if you will write or telephone an 
appointment with our Sales Manager. 


W. Speaight & Sons 








LIMITED 


94-99 FETTER LANE LONDON EC4 


ESTABLISHED OVER 100 YEARS 


TELEPHONE HOLBORN 0481 (FIVE LINES) 
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COMMERCIAL CRAMMERS 


, never told by the writer of this curiously convincing copy—and 
oy Jy if ever by his staff. Corrupt practices have a very lean time. 
ain jn advertising is a slogan for which I claim, to be the author. 
fa advertised in the daily newspapers the Truth and nothing but 
ie TRUTH for fifty years. Judges of the High Court have availed them- 
sles of my services; my Lords Brampton, Lorburn, Day, Buckley, 


Bucknill, Fletcher Moulton, now dead and gone. Five living High 
Court Judges are always putting in a good word for me. When two 
oi them lost their partners in life, I valued their property for probate 


purposes. Another Judge, senior to the five (whose names are omitted 
for obvious reasons), wrote, August, 1928 :— 

«My dear Mr. Hurcomb, 

I think your cheeks would have tingled with pleasure could you 
have heard the remarks of a lady at the table when we mentioned 
yourname. If there is an honest man in the Britich Isles, I think 
he regards you as that one. To judge from her, 1 have concluded 
you are the apostle of the square deal. It was a real pleasure to hear 
jer tell of how helpful you had been to her.’’ 

On October 13, 1899, Sir Edwin Arnold, writing from 31, Bolton 
Gardens, S.W., said that he read, not with indifference but with 
jnterest, What I write, for it seems that there are ‘ honest members 
of my profession after all.” I was not an austioneer then, as you 
know. Twenty-five years ago the Editor of TruTn said (and does 
itil) that I had a wide and honourable reputation. 

It has again come to my knowledge that “ UNINVITED GUESTS” 
are calling all over England saying they are from Hurcombs. My 
representatives only call by appointment. Patrons should ask to be 
shown their own letter, which my representatives will have with them, 
as well as other credentials, OF ROGUES AND VAGABONDS 
BEWARE. Should you ever have a mysterious letter, let me know. 

Within the next month representatives (or myself) will be in and 
around a twenty-miles radius of Newcastle, Carlisle, Northallerton, 
Lancaster, Malton, Leeds, Manchester, Hull, Chesterfield, Gains- 
porough, Horncastle, Liverpool, Carnarvon, Denbigh, Barmouth, 
Hereford, Shrewsbury, Launceston, Crewe, Birmingham, Northamp- 
ton, Peterborough, King’s Lynn, Norwich, Gloucester, Yeovil, Guild- 
ford, Maidstone, and the South Coast. There is no charge for a per- 
sonal call, as my knowledge is limited to silver and jewels; but 21s. 
js charged for representative calls, or if they have to follow to do 
what I am unable to do. May I bock a call? 





Valuations for probate, insurance, etc., at moderate fees. 

Auction sale every Friday of pearls, diamonds, old silver, Sheffield 
late. Fortnightly sales antique furniture, pictures, china, and books. 
No buying-in charges, 7 


HURCOMBS, PICCADILLY, W. 1 
(Entrance in Dover Street), 


and The Grafton Galleries. 


*Phone: Gerrard 5971-4. 


ST. ANDREW’S HOSPITAL 


FOR MENTAL DISORDERS, 


NORTHAMPTON. 


FOR THE UPPER AND 
MIDDLE CLASSES ONLY. 





Prestpent—TueE Most Hon. THE 
MARQUESS OF EXETER, C.M.G., A.D.C. 


Medical Superintendent: Daniet F, Rampaut, M.A., M.D. 


THIS Registered Hospital is situated in 120 acres of park and 
pleasure grounds. Voluntary Boarders, persons suffering from incipient 
nervous and mental disorders, as well as certified patients of both sexes, 
are received for treatment. Careful clinical, bio-chemical, bacterio- 
logical and pathological examinations. Private rooms with special 
nurses, male or female, in the Hospital or in one of the numerous 
villas in the grounds of the various branches can be provided. 


WANTAGE HOUSE. 


This is a Reception Hospital, in detached grounds with a separate 

entrance, to which patients and voluntary boarders can be admitted. 
It is equipped with all the apparatus for the most modern treatment 
{ Mental and Nervous Disorders. It contains special departments 
for hydrotherapy by various methods, including Turkish and Russian 
baths, the prolonged immersion bath, Vichy Douche, Scotch Douche, 
Electrical baths, Plombiéres treatment, etc. There is an Operating 
Theatre, a Dental Surgery, an X-Ray Room, an Ultra-Violet Apparatus, 
and a Department for Diathermy and High-Frequency treatment. It 
also contains Laboratories for bio-chemical, bacteriological, and 
pathological research, 





MOULTON PARK. 
Two miles from the Main Hospital there are several branch estab- 
shments and villas situated in a park and farm of 650 acres. Milk, 
at, fruit and vegetables are supplied to the Hospital from the farm, 
sardens and orchards of Moulton Park. Occupation therapy is a 
feature of this branch, and patients are given every facility for 
occupying themselves in farming, gardening, and fruit growing. 


BRYN-Y-NEUADD HALL. 

The Seaside House of St. Andrew's Hospital is beautifully situated 
1a Park of 330 acres, at Llanfairfechan, amidst the finest scenery in 
North Wales. On the North-West side of the Estate a mile of sea- 
Coast forms the boundary. Voluntary Boarders or Patients may visit 
Sranch for a short seaside change or for longer periods. The 
is its own private bathing house on the seashore. There is 
1g in the park. 
























At ill the branches of the Hospital there are cricket grounds, foot- 
al and hockey grounds, lawn tennis courts (grass and hard court), 
t grounds, golf courses and bowling greens Ladies and gentle- 
Nave their own gardens, and facilities are provided for handicrafts, 
carpentry, etc. 
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THE MODERN 
TREATMENT 
FOR COLDS 


nN 


(REG TRADE MARK) 





Breathe your cold away 


Put a drop of “ Vapex” on your 
handkerchief. At once it begins to 
give off a pleasant antiseptic vapour 
which kills the germs before they can 
multiply. Breathe this vapour. Your 


head begins to clear. 


Congestion is 


quickly relieved. The delicate mucous 
membrane is soothed, cleansed, and 
protected from re-infection. 


The Onset of a Cold 


The preliminary symptoms com- 
mon to most phases of a cacarrhal cold 
are as follows. The patient feels out 
of sorts, has a sense of chilliness, slight 
headache, and a feeling at first of irri- 
tation, then of dryness and fulness in 
the nose with frequent attacks of 
sneezing. There is some rise of tem= 
perature (99° to lol°). This ts 
followed by engorgement of the 
tissues in and about the nose and a 
heavy mucous discharge. The block- 
ing of the nasal passages necessitates 
breathing through the mouth, which 
intensifies the dryness of the pharynx 
and nasopharynx. if nothing is done 
to prevent it the catarrhal infection 
may spread up the nasal tract and 
lachrymal passage. 


How to cure a Cold 


First of all avoid re-infection by 
breathing the purest air available. 
Secondly, do not hesitate to abandon 
a handkerchief which is already 
sufficiently loaded with nasal dis- 
charge, containing as it probably does, 
millions of still active microbes, and 
thirdly use ‘ Vapex.” 


“Vapex”’ is a clear colourless liquid, 
and owing to its harmlessness and 
agreeable odour, very suitable for 
general use. Ladies and children like 
ic. It is non-poisonous, and yet @ 
powerful germicide. Being a very 
thin tenuous fluid and extremely vola- 
tile, “ Vapex”’ does not even require 
an atomiser, and may be readily in- 
haled as a vapour by merely placin; 
a few drops on a handkerchief an 
holding it to the nose. The results 
@re surprisingly rapid. 


Always keep "Vapex” in your Home 


Fly to *‘ Vapex 


at the first sign of a cold —the 


** stuffiness ” which means that the germs are multi- 


plying. 
become dangerous. 


Of Chemists 2/- per bottle. 


Clear them out of your system before they 
Use ‘ Vapex” 


and Breathe. 


Double size 3/- 


Thomas Kerfoot & Co. Ltd. Bardsley Vale, Lancs. 
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You will revel in the 
novelty and superb com- 
fort of life on board 
the finest Cruising Liner 
in the World! A triumph 
of British shipbuilding, 
she is planned exclu- 
sively for Luxury Cruis- 
ing, and boasts count- 


less details for your 
Comfort, Wonder and 
Delight. 






CRUISES by the 
“ARANDORA 
STAR” 7 


25 DAYS’ SUNSHINE CRUISE 
TO THE MEDITERRANEAN. 
APRIL 23rd 
Naples, Rhodes, Con- 
Athens, ‘Tripoli, Malta, 

From A7 gns. 





To ‘Tangier, 
stantinople, 
Algiers. 
SPECIAL WHITSUN CRUISE 
Lisbon, ‘langier, Casablanca, Las 
Palmas, ‘Teneriffe, Madeira, Arosa Bay 
(for Santiago) May 23rd. For 16 
days. From 25 gns. =| 

For full particulars apply YUE BLUE STAR LINE, 3, Lower 

Regent Street, London, $.W.1. (Gerrard 5671.) Liverpool : 

10, Water Street, and Principal ‘Tourist Agents. 
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The Musings of a Miner 
Water Manufacturer, | 











No. II. 
RATIONALIZATION. (No. 2.) 
Rationalization, as we understand it, is a polite 


The 


cancels most of its debts to its shareholders, often | 


name for Bankruptcy. reconstructed firm 





treating the preference shareholders with gross 
injustice; it gets some of its overdraft wiped 
out by the bank; it pays for goods received 
what it can pay and discharges a lot of men, 
In short it compounds with its creditors. Then 
eall it The 


man can understand bankruptcy but he is suspi. 


why not bankruptey ? working 





cious of amalgamations which leave him out. And | 
what an unholy mess some honourable old houses 
have made by following the latest fad instead oj 


keeping their heads and striking out for themselves. 







The plain fact is the War left Europe bankrupt. 
Germany repudiated all her debts, France paid | 
4s. in the &, 


set out to meet her liabilities in full, and unless we 


and England to her eternal honour | 


are mistaken this means that there will still hav 
to be a lot of painful readjustment at home. When 
Mr. Churchill restored the gold standard he only | 


half did his job. 


He should have that this meant 


pre-war prices, pre-war salaries, and pre-war wages: 


explained 
this and nothing else. He should have gone on 


to say ‘‘ we Cabinet Ministers have arranged to 
halve our salaries and I call on the great captains, 
of industry to do the same in order that you, with 
a clear conscience, can ask your men to accept 
lower wages. If during the War men went to 
their graves like beds, shall not we who survive 
make our sacrifice for this England, this other 
Eden, this precious stone set in a silver sea (uproat 
in the House of Commons, cries of ‘ shame’ and 


99 


‘dirty dog’).”» Why do those who are set in authority 


over us never appeal to our nobility, to our sporting | 
















instincts, to our glorious history, instead of, as 


they do, to our greed, our vanity, and_ ou 
) ) 


ignorance? We are told we get the Government 
we deserve. Rubbish! England has never had 4 


Government worthy of her. 





W. A. ROSS AND SONS, LIMITED, 
Belfast, Ireland. 


Makers cf Ginger Ale, Tonic Water, Lemonade, Ginget 


Soda Water, Lemon Squash, and Lime Juice 


Cordial. 


Beer, 
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News of the Week 


St. George’s 
HE old practice was for Party leaders not to intervene 
directly in by-elections, but that restraint was broken 
Wn some years ago—by Mr. Lloyd George, we think 
-and Mr. Baldwin’s the fray of St. 
s on Tuesday was not nearly so startling to the 





appearance in 


{ rea? 
corve 


wodern mind as it would have been to Mr. Gladstone. 
Mr. Baldwin was justified, we think, not only in his 
tervention, but in the force of his language. We have 
written in a leading article about the issue; it has 
ben distorted in every imaginable way. If Lord 
Beaverbrook and Lord Rothermere were now, or 


gradually, to acquire the power of determining who the 
tader of the Unionist Party should be they would be 
a extra-Parliamentary power able to make and unmake 
Governments. 

* . 


‘They would be like the 
Chooses the Ministers of a 


Australia, which 
Government, Or 


Caucus in 
Labour 





again, they would be like the General Council of the Trades 
Union Congress, which in the General Strike in effect 
demanded the reversion of the right to govern, although 
it was responsible to only a small proportion of the 
nation, and that in no Parliamentary sense. The only 
difference between the General Council at that time 
and Lord Beaverbrook and Lord Rothermere now is that 
the latter owe responsibility to nobody at all. By the 
time these words are before our readers the result of 
the St. George’s by-election will be known. We can 
do no more than say that whatever the result may 
be it will be more significant than that of any by-election 
in recent years. Either the accepted democratic method, 
acknowledged by all Parties, will be vindicated or it 
will be weakened so seriously—-for the time being at 
all events—as to make necessary a rally to Constitu- 
tionalism of all who what will be 
created by the irresponsible doctrine of the Press Lords. 
* x * * 

Mr. Baldwin’s Speech 

Mr. Baldwin, who spoke in the Queen’s Hall on Tuesday 
afternoon, had to pass when he arrived through an avenue 
of sandwich men who bore the scandalously tendentious 
legend, ** A vote for Duff Cooper is a vote for Gandhi.” 
He described the newspapers of Lord Beaverbrook 
and Lord Rothermere as “engines of propaganda for 
the constantly changing policies, desires, personal wishes 
and personal likes and dislikes of two men.” He declared 
that their methods were “ misrepresentation, half truths 
and suppression.” The Daily Mail had said that the 
leader of a Party who had lost his own fortune was 
not the man to restore that of the nation. Mr. Baldwin 
did not, of course, mention the details of his own case 
—that he subordinated all his interests to public 
service and had handed over a quarter of his capital 
to the Government in the War. What he did say was 
that he had been legally advised that an action for libel 
would lie and that he could get an apology and heavy 
damages. ‘An apology,” he exclaimed, ** would have 
no value, and the damages I would not touch with a 
barge pole.” 


understand chaos 


a * a « 

Lord Beaverbrook and Lord Rothermere, he went on 
to say, 1imed at power without responsibility. ‘* That 
has been the prerogative of the harlot throughout the 
ages.” Mr. Baldwin made good play with the 
of the Press Lords to Americans to advertise American 
goods for sale in British markets. He read a letter 
from Mr. Marlowe, formerly editor of the Daily Mail, 
who stated that the policy of the Daily Mail in sup- 
porting the Conservative cause in 1924 had the “ very 
reluctant consent of Lord Rothermere.”’ The editor 
had great difficulty in convincing Lord Rothermere, 
who, by the way, knew nothing about the Zinovieff 
letter until after it had been published. So much for 
Lord Rothermere’s claim that he was the 
the Conservative Party in the election of 192+. 

* ™ * * 


appeals 


saviour of 


University Representation 

On Monday in the House of Commons the Government 
were surprisingly defeated on the clause in the Electoral 
Reform Bill which abolishes University representation, 
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An event of the.debate was Lord Hugh Cecil’s witty best service of the country. New values and me wf of 0 
philosophizing on the impossibility of equalitarian can be conferred upon old names and customs in acco) Jocal 
democracy. Yet this false and unattainable form of ance with what is, after all, a very happy British Practice Mthe 
democracy was the god to whom the Government pro- ” ad ° * had 1 
posed to sacrifice the University Members. Sir Herbert The Indian Debates the fi 
Samuel, who defended the clause, said that the small The Indian debate in the House of Commons of ytwe 
University constituencies would look ludicrous if plural Thursday, March 12th, turned out exactly as might have of the 
voting were abolished, as the Bill proposed. There was been expected. Mr, Baldwin hinted that the Uninig design 


no justification whatever for retaining ‘a University 
privilege.” One may ask why, if that argument be 
true, the Government preserve the privilege of the City 
of London? Perhaps the most telling speech in favour 
of University representation was that of Mr. Baldwin, who 
reminded Labour Members that they had always wished 
to widen the distribution of the things of the mind. 
That, we feel, is the best argument. If education is as 
valuable as it is said to be, why dispense with the 
services of very highly educated recruits for the House 
of Commons? These services cost the nation nothing, 
and they could not easily be enlisted in any other way: 
The type of University Member has not the time or the 
liking for the turmoil of the ordinary constituency. In 
the division there was a majority of four against the 
clause. 
* * * * 

The Liberal Crisis 

The defeat of the Government on University repre- 
sentation caused recriminations between the Govern- 
ment and the Liberals, and the end of them is not yet. 
Besides the bitterness between those who are supposed 
to be allies there is internal indignation in both camps. 
The Labour Party is angry with twenty of its members 
who were absent unpaired. The Liberals are angry be- 
cause twenty-three Liberal members were absent unpaired, 
and ten voted against the Government. The official 
Liberal instruction was that the Government must be 
supported. This insubordination or slackness, or whatever 
it was, was a violation of the condition upon which Sir 
Archibald Sinclair became Liberal Chief Whip. He 
accordingly resigned. On Wednesday there was some 
plain speaking by Mr. Lloyd George at a meeting of the 
Liberal Parliamentary Party. He said that if the Party 
did not obey orders it would sink into a rabble, but that 
by discipline it could be a formidable force. Sir John 
Simon, Mr. Runciman and eighteen other members did 
not attend the meeting. No decision was reached, but 
whatever plans may be made next week will vitally affect 
the fortunes of the Government as well as of the Liberals. 
A definite working arrangement with the Government 
might mean the extinction of the Liberal Party within a 
couple of years. 

* * * 

Ministerial Changes 

Lord Ponsonby has become Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster in succession to Major Attlee, who is now 
Postmaster-General. Mr. Henry Snell has been created 
a Peer and has succeeded the late Lord Russell as Under- 
Secretary of State for India. Mr. J. A. Parkinson has 
suceceded Lord Ponsonby as Parliamentary Secretary 
to the Ministry of Transport. We wish that the Govern- 
ment would advise His Majesty to create more Labour 
peerages. It is very desirable to strengthen Labour in 
the Ilouse of Lords. The policy of ignoring the House 
of Lords does not work. A reformed House of Lords 
might do an enormous amount to relieve the present 
congestion. There are welcome signs, however, that 
the Labour Party is abandoning its former fussy and 
rather snobbish doctrine that its members are too good 
for honours. Surely the solution is to make honours 


(by awarding them for merit only) contribute to the 









India Committee had taken the bit between its teeth 
though we still do not quite understand why he allowe 
it to do so—and he restated in unmistakable terns }iy 
adherence to Lord Irwin’s policy. Mr. Baldwin neve 
made a better speech. It moved the whole House, } 


foree 
cover 


belt re 









was universally felt that so long as he remains leade It } 
Unionist policy in regard to India is fixed. On Mondayfindus' 





the India Committee met again and, quictly coming iff be™ 
heel, passed a resolution of agreement with this speech, 
* * * * 
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The Exhibition at Buenos Aires 

The British Empire Trade Exhibition at Bueng 
Aires was opened last Saturday by the Prince of Wal 
in the presence of President Uriburu and Sir Herber 
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Gibson. He spoke in Spanish and English, and wirelegfy¢S 
enabled him to be heard clearly all over Great Brita" 
and Canada. He referred to the renewed spirit ¢ If thi 
enterprise in British industry. One passage in th nda 

jn Sol 





speech should be pondered by our more undiscriminatiyy 
Protectionists. His Royal Highness said that “ Obstacls 
placed in the way of reciprocal trade are perhaps tle 
main causes of the world’s present trouble,” and appealel 
on that ground to Argentinians to obey the “ slogan,’ 
which they have themselves invented for this Exhibition, 
“ Buy from those who buy from us.” But with whi"! 


mean 





dispu 
the ¢ 
y trans’ 














coal 











sincerity could that slogan be sustained if an “ Empir 
Free Trade’ Government here were “ crowding out’§ {ond 
Argentina and all her products ? How much friendliness 7), 
for us would remain at Buenos Aires ? into 
- - * . prom 
Australia Unde 
In the House of Representatives on Friday, March 13t),h 0! T 
Mr. Scullin’s Government averted defeat on a_ vote df whic 
censure moved by Mr. Latham, the Leader of thf row 
One ¢ 


Opposition, only by an appeal to Mr. Lang’s follow 
of New South Wales extremists, who secured for it ff ad 
majority of five. Survival by a margin of that sot Und 
emphasizes the imminence of dissolution; and the! 
defection of Mr. McGrath, who on Monday threw i The 


his lot with Mr. Lyons, the late Acting Treasurer, reduc 1c! 
the Ministry’s effective voting majority to three. Ther rede 
are now more than ever dependent on the tender meres h 
of Mr. Lang. The results of Tuesday’s discussion a stoc! 
the revelations contained in the telegraphic messags “liv 
exchanged between Mr. Scullin and Mr. Lyons wha aSt 

In it 


the former was in London for the Imperial Conferent 
suggest that the Opposition intend to play cat ani 
mouse with the Ministry until they can defeat it if \ 
vital issue, or until it destroys itself. Interest nov gs | 
centres on the choice of issue for an appeal to the count new 

x * * * rit 





The Coal Industry a 

The regulation of output under the Coal Mines Ad” 
has caused much heartburning in the Midlands dur hat 
the past week. In Nottinghamshire and __ Sout Lon 
Yorkshire it is said that pits are idle or working short tit pro! 
because the owners have already raised their allotted quoi“ 
of coal and must raise no more this month. It hi on 
been alleged that house and factory supplies are scat = 
and that the quota system is to blame. However, tlt = 
National Board, whose function it is to regulate outp'® “ 


between the several districts and to prevent a_ shortaf 
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ings of coal, has not taken the complaints seriously. Some 
I ACconj Mim peal friction was inevitable, and it is suggested that 
Practice Mehe Midland collieries, dissatisfied with their quota, 
jad raised more coal than they were entitled to do in 
the first two months of the year. The competition 
NOS oni hetween districts has, of course, accounted for many 
ht have ofthe difficulties of the coal industry, and the Act was 
Unionist designed to restrict that competition by giving the 
teeth joe of law to the voluntary working agreements, 
wvering the whole country, which had been drafted 
before the Act was passed. 
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* * * * 


It has long been manifest that the fortunes of our coal 
industry could not be dissociated from those of the 
(eman and Polish industries. Owners and = miners 
jvall three countries would be in a much happier position 
ii the cut-throat competition between them could be 
modified by international agreement ; but the stumbling 
block has been the disorganized condition of our coal 
trade, for which no central body could speak and act. 
Under the Act it is at least conceivable that the British 
industry as a whole will be able to discuss working 
wreements with the coalowners of Germany and Poland. 
If this ideal is to be attained, we must be prepared to 
endure some temporary inconvenience, or even hardship, 
in some parts of the coalfields. Over-production of coal 
means not merely low prices and consequent wage 
disputes, as in South Wales at this moment, but also 
the congestion of sidings and general confusion in the 
Btransport and marketing arrangements, since the surplus 
' few months’ 
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ition foal cannot be stored at the pits. In a 
1 whyfptime the Act ought to be working more smoothly. 
cmpitt * * * * 
out’ Bicndon Transport 
lines ‘The first act of the present Government on coming 
into oflice in 1929 was to kill the London Traffic Bills 
promoted jointly by the London County Council and the 
Underground Railways. Now Mr. Morrison, Minister 
1 18th Fol Transport, has brought in a Londen Transport Bill 
ote (ff which, like the former measures, will bring the under- 
f thf ground railways, the trams and the omnibuses under 
lowing one control—but control by a State Board of five oflicials 
r itageand not by the board of a public utility company. The 
t sot/ Underground and the Metropolitan Railway Companies 
1 thePare to exchange their stock for the new Board’s stock, 
ew iielhe municipal authorities owning tramways are to 
duce receive annual payments covering their interest and 


Private omnibus proprietors are 
The new Board will have to issue 


There redemption charges. 
to be bought out. 


ercits 
mn aff stock for about £113,000,000 and will be expected to 
ssarse live on its own,” like our mediaeval kings, without 

fo] 

whaff @State subsidy. The suburban railways are not included 
‘rence li its purview. 

* * * * 

and 


oné— Mr, Morrison’s scheme has, of course, been denounced 
NoWE as Socialistic and defended on the ground that the 





int new Board is akin to the Central Electricity Board, the 

ritish Broadeasting Corporation and the Port of London 

Authority. It is also criticized as an encroachment 
Ad % the sphere of the London County Council, not un- 
uri Mturally expected to be the traffic authority for the 
south london area. We think, however, that the stupendous 
tine POblems of London traflic can best be tackled by a 
ot single board of control, eall it what we will. The main 


“pgs Westions are whether the Ministry of Transport can be 


are (sted to nominate five efficient directors to the new 
tee Board, and whether such a Board will be as enterprising 


) ° Y 
tu and as receptive of new ideas as the Underground 


tat Railway directors and the L.C.C. Tramway Committee 


have shown themselves to be. On the whole, we sce 
no reason to answer these questions in the negative. 
The London Passenger Transport Board is happily 
not to be exempt from criticism in Parliament. 
* * * * 

Sir Charles Eliot 

Those who instinctively associate the intellectual life 
with armchairs should study the life of Sir Charles Eliot, 
who died last Monday at the age of 68. The trav- 
eller, the scholar, and the administrator have seldom 
been more strikingly combined. He had a rare capacity 
for applying the methods of the scholar to the flair of the 
natural but his appreciation of the many 
countries to which his career as a diplomat took him 
Of his books on 
the East Turkey in Europe, in particular, published in 
1901, draws a picture as comprehensive as it is vivid. 
He resigned his appointment in Zanzibar on a point of 
principle in 1904. 


linguist, 


was not confined to their languages. 


It was satisfactory that the loss to 
the world of affairs was a gain to scholarship. 
** * * * 
Mr. Vernon Hartshorn 
In Mr. Vernon Hartshorn, died on Friday, 
March 13th, the Government lost a servant whom they 
could ill Behind 


manner and his obvious devotion to his work was some- 


who 


spare. his genial and unassuming 


thing more than the stuff of which the backbone of an 
His knowledge and judgment 
Throughout the greater part of 


Administration is made. 
were immensely valued. 
his career he was identified with the mining industry. 
The Prime Minister’s tribute was a fine one, and it was 
obvious that it was sincerely felt. 
* * * * 

The Yes-Men 

In his evidence before the Commission on the Civil 
Service on Monday, Sir Josiah Stamp expressed his fear 
of what Americans call “* ves-men ” in the Civil Service. 
He emphasized the importance of selecting men who would 
speak their minds to a Minister without fear or favour, 
counselling him if necessary to adopt a course contrary 
There 
however, other dangers, and possibly Sir Josiah may 
have exagegcrated this one. We should like to hear the 
subject debated by Sir Josiah and Lord Hewart, whose 
book, The New Despotisin, suggests that the fault of the 
Civil Servant is not docility but a craving for power. 


to popular clamour and electoral interests. are, 


x: x % * 

Confessions of Murder 
On Monday in the House the 
Secretary, on being questioned about alleged confessions 
by Rouse, said that he had no power to interfere with 
newspapers which published such stories, but that the 
Home Office would keep to its own rule of not officially 
The rule is a wise one. If 


of Commons IIlome 


publishing any confession. 
one confession was published all confessions would have 
doubts 


ee“ 


to be published in answer to a demand that 
The failure to produce a con- 


should be removed.’ 

fession would then merely increase doubt, not because 

the value of the evidence at the trial had been in the 

least impaired, but because public sentiment would 

work in that way. And confessions might only too 

easily incriminate other people, very often quite unjustly, 
* * * * 

Bank Rate 8 per cent., changed from 8} per cent. on 
May Ist, 1930. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
104; on Wednesday week, 103]3; a ago, 102%. 
Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 93}; on 
Wednesday week, £3}; Conversion Loan 
(34 per cent.) was on on Wednesday 
week, 79 ,x.d.; a year ago, 773x.d. 


year 


a year ago, 99}. 
Wednesday 79}; 
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Tariffs and a 


greeny is tending towards a gencral or flat-rate 
tariff. There is nothing like an effortless drift of 
opinion ; there is rather a shaping of policy under the 
compulsion of unprecedented facts. Most Unionists 
admit that a flat-rate tariff must precede a considered 
variable tariff. They call it an “emergency tariff,” 
Hut for all practical purposes it would be the same 
thing as the “ revenue tariff” which is being advocated 
by Mr. Keynes, Sir Josiah Stamp, Sir John Simon and 
many other economists and politicians who have been 
known throughout their public lives as Free Traders. 
It has been said that when people declare that 
“something must be done” they are preparing to do 


something foolish. The saying must be applied with 
discretion. Undoubtedly in fiscal affairs it is very 


foolish to act on the principle that any policy must 
necessarily be better than the existing policy. That is 
the principle, if it can be called such, of panic-mongers 
and gamblers. But it is indisputable that “ something 
must be done ” to raise money when there is not enough 
money to pay the nation’s bills. This is the point which 
Great Britain has reached. She has been outrunning 
the constable. Mr. Snowden is believed to be opposed 
to a tariff under any name or for any purpose, though 
the majority of Free Traders, as might have been expected, 
are by no means too bigoted to turn to a tariff for 
revenue. Events will probably be too strong for those 
who remain bigots. A revenue tariff is the obvious next 
step for raising the considerable amounts necessary for 
balancing the next two Budgets. Mr. Snowden has 
admitted that he would have to borrow about £35,000,000 
this year and about £50,000,000 next year. And even 
then he would have to starve the Sinking Fund. We 
like the looks of the tariff rather better than those of 
the borrowing. 

Where is all the money to come from if not from a 
revenue tariff or from loans? It is incredible that a 
wise Chancellor of the Exchequer would attempt to 
raise it by direct taxation. All the signs suggest that 
direct taxation has been carried so far that higher 
Income Tax and Super Tax might produce a smaller 
instead of a larger harvest. In the circumstances we 
feel sure that a very strong backing indeed for a revenue 
tariff is only awaiting a summons. Protectionists could 
accept it as a preparatory stage for their ‘“ scientific 
tariff.” The Unionist Party as a whole under the 
inspiration of Mr. Baldwin and Mr. Neville Chamberlain 
has already accepted it under the name of ‘* emergency 
tariff.” Unionist Free Traders—of whom there are more 
than most people suppose—and Liberals who do not 
regard Free 'Trade as an unchangeable doctrine applicable 
to all conditions, would also accept this preliminary 
stage. They would not, of course, want the process of 
tariff-building to go farther ; they would want to remove 
the tariff when it had helped us over our present 
diflicultics. But the truth is that the tariff road is a very 
long road to travel, and before it forks there is a 
long stretch which can be travelled safely both by those 
who believe in Protection for its own sake and those who, 
though they have no illusions about Protection, believe 
that a tariff is necessary for the time being. The most 
hesitating Liberals might start upon this common 
journey if they were convinced that the tariff could be 
got rid of when it had performed its particular function. 

In this connexion an address of great interest was 
delivered by Sir Josiah Stamp at Oldham on Friday, 
March 18th. He, like ourselves, does not believe that 
One 


tariffs are normally a cure for unemployment. 








National Policy 


need not look to other countries than the United State, 
and Germany to see how little they avail. Sir Josig 
has, however, in recent years attached decisive importany 
to the maintenance of price levels. Long ago—we quot 
his warning at the time—he said that he feared nothi 
so much as a collapse of prices because he foresaw thy 
(with wages higher than they used to be in proportia 
to the cost of living and alterable, if alterable at all, on}, 
with the utmost difficulty) a collapse of prices woujj 
mean that British producers could no longer compe, 
even in those foreign markets which they had retaing 

What Sir Josiah dreaded has happened. What the 
is to be done? He rules out direct taxation as hayiy 
reached its practicable limit and he decides in favour of; 
tariff which could disappear automatically when a certsiy 
price level had been regained. We are not quite sip 
whether he meant that the tariff should be retained in qj 
trades till an average of prices had been regained ¢ 
whether he meant that the tariff should disappear trai 
by trade. The one method would seem to be arbitra; 
and the other extremely delicate in its application. Som 
trades are heterogeneous, and when one section of a tra: 
is prospering another may be doing very badly. Still, 
our view,a provision that the tariff could be suspent| 
automatically by a fixed rule instead of being kept 
at the whim of the Party in power would be an enormoy 
advantage. It would make all the intriguing, lobbyiny 


pushing and pulling which are encouraged by variabk§ 


tariffs quite useless. | These things would no longer be; 
danger. Sir Josiah’s plan, if it were workable, wail 
dispose of the difliculty that a tariff is like the Old Mani 
the Sea—a thing which cannot be dislodged when one 
it is in position. 

The whole of Sir Josiah’s argument scems to be reasoi: 
able. A Free Trader by conviction, he sees that it i 
necessary to meet the objection that a reduction ¢ 
imports (which would be the result of the tariff) woul 
mean a reduction of the exports which pay for the imports 
His answer is that the numerical adaptation of expor 
to imports would not be appreciable for several years, ati 
that in the meantime the nation would have time! 
breathe and rehabilitate itself. Our monetary positie 
is threatencd. The immediate point, therefore, is ! 
relieve the strain. He frankly acknowledges that li 
method of relief has its risks, but he estimates them tole 
considerably less than the risks of folding our hands a1 
looking on while monetary conditions go from bad | 
worse. 

One of his reflections is of great significance. Te thinks 
that the producer has lost confidence, and that it would! 


restored to him by such a flat-rate tariff as he propos 
The winning spirit in our manufactures 
is, on any computation, of much more importance thi! 
the mere advantage or disadvantage, whichever it may lt. 
When there is confidence the whole moti 
We would even constt! 
to tariffs much more tricky and debatable than those pi 
posed by Sir Josiah Stamp and Mr. Keynes if we wet 
convinced that they would promote permanent confident 


We agree again. 


of a tariff. 
energy of the people is released. 


Mr. Baldwin has asked for a National Policy. Has! 
counted his words? If he has, he must know that il! 


is going to rely upon moderate opinion outside the Union 
Party he cannot reasonably try to commit to permantl 
and under norm! 
all the support 
Let him appeal to that middle section ¢ 
opinion, representing the greater part of the nation, whit 
will agree upon a common journey for, say, the 2 : 


Protection those who are in principle, 
conditions, Free Traders. He needs 
pan get. 
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the flat-rate tariff produces good results 


Parliament. If : . . | 
Some of us might still 


we shall all be better informed. 


} want to take it off; others would want to refine upon it 


and turn it into what they might call a sensitive instru- 
ment for Imperial economic unity. But so far the common 
cause would have been served. Nothing can safely be done 
jn the hurry which Lord Beaverbrook and Lord Rother- 
mere think desirable. The amount of knowledge and 


experience to be acquired is enormous. If Mr. Baldwin 
has really counted his words he will have to take the 
daring step of telling his whole-hog supporters that they 
must draw back a little to leap better. He has had a 
recent proof that his Party will follow when he really leads. 
Can he not declare plainly that the part must be obtained 
before the whole? That is the practical sense of his 
National Policy. 


The Trial of Strength in St. George’s 


N. extraordinary mental confusion is necessary for 
A the belief, which many people seem to hold, 
that the real and proper issue before the electors in the 
st. George’s division is whether Mr. Baldwin shall con- 
tinue to lead the Unionist Party. A moment’s reflection 
ought to show that even if Mr. Baldwin could be driven 
from his position by the result of the by-election the 
test would have been a false one. The injury to Mr. 
Baldwin would be vastly less than the injury to the 
Unionist Party, and not merely to that Party, but to 
the rational and indispensable method by which democracy 
has taught itself to carry on. 

A political Party necessarily chooses its own leader, 
because a leader can, in fact, be chosen by no set of 
people except those who desire in their spokesman a 
special degree of ability to express their opinions. When 
acandidate presents himself to a constituency he appeals 
for the acceptance of a set of doctrines which are pro- 
fessed by his own Party under that Party’s leader. Ifa 
majority of the electors approve of those doctrines they 
will clect him. At a subsequent election they can turn 
him out, cither because they have ceased to believe in 
the doctrines or because they think that the Party, and 
the Party leader, have failed to give them effect. What 
the electors cannot do is to choose a leader for a Party. 

The existing method provides a perfect chain of res- 
ponsibility. Directly the chain is snapped irresponsi- 
bility is introduced. Lord Beaverbrook and Lord 
Rothermere tell us daily in their organs that the purpose 
of the election is to get rid of Mr. Baldwin. Could 
anything be more foolish ? Sir Ernest Petter, who seems 
to have accepted the arguments of Lord Beaverbrook 
and Lord Rothermere without thinking them out, lends 
himself to their foolishness. The St. George’s clectorate, 
like all other electorates, is made up of Unionists, Socialists, 
Liberals, with perhaps a pinch of Communists. What 
is the value of their decision about the leadership of 
the Unionist Party? None at all. If it did profess to 
be a valid decision it would be irrelevant and impertinent. 


Lord Beaverbrook and Lord Rothermere are trying to 
dictate, then, not so much to the electorate as a whole as 
to the Unionist Party. Although they deny the. accusa- 
tion, they are justly charged with dictation. They ask 
how their four London newspapers can fairly be said 
to be “ dictating” when considerably more newspapers 
are trying to drum an opposite opinion into the electors ? 
Are not those newspapers also dictating? The answer 
is that they are not, because they have not attempted 
to make a by-election turn on a Party appointment. 
Lord Beaverbrook and Lord Rothermere are intent upon” 
setting up a caucus to rule a Party. If such a caucus 
amenable to a process of correction there might 
be some excuse for it. As it is there is no excuse. Party 
leaders are responsible to their Parties; every member 
of Parliament is responsible to his constituents. 
But newspaper proprietors 
body. 


was 


are responsible to no- 

They may lose the respect of all right-thinking persons, 
but in the present state of our civilization they can 
find enough half-educated people to revel in their news- 
peper stunts. They are quite capable of turning from 
one abortive stunt to another in long succession. Mem- 
ories are short. So long as stunts can amuse, shock, or 
surprise, the popular Press can rely upon its popularity 
holding out. A Party which accepted dictation from 
such a source would soon find itself destitute of any 
coherent policy, any excuse for its existence, or any 
honour. Mr. Baldwin, whose rejoinder to the nauseating 
attacks upon his record as an industrialist and a statesman 
was most welcome, has stated the issues in a sentence 
giving the right order of importance to all those things 
which will be affected by the result of the trial of strength 
between the Press and the Unionist Party. The issues, 
he said, are “ Party independence, fair dealing and clean 
polities.” We write on the eve of the poll, and we can 
do no more than express the hope that Mr. Duff Cooper 
will have a resounding victory. Democracy and its 
fortunes are linked with his success, 


The Week in Parliament 


7" benches of the House of Commons were crowded 

for the Indian debate last week. The Leader of 
the Opposition, who opened in an atmosphere of tense 
expectation, began by reminding his audience of the 
preamble to the 1917 Act, which he held at least to be 
proof that the Empire was “ organic and alive, in a 
constant process of evolution, a process which is being 
speeded up every day,” He then roundly declared 
that the Conservative Party stood exactly where it 
Stood Jast January. Having flung down the gauntlet 
to his dichards with a vengeance, Mr. Baldwin warmed 
to his theme. The problem of India was, he said, by 
far the greatest and most difficult question we had ever 
had to face, and for himself he would never accept 


responsibility for tackling it except upon the basis of 
party co-operation, 

After a hit at the “ colonels ”—one or two of whom 
sat in sickened gloom behind him—and a tribute (well 
deserved from him) for Lord Irwin, Mr. Baldwin worked 
up to a brief but tremendous climax, urging those in 
his party who approached this subject in a niggling, 
grudging spirit, if they were a majority, in God’s name 
to choose a man to lead them—or hold their peace. 

It would be diflicult to exaggerate the effect of this 
speech on the House, It was overwhelming, and con- 
clusive. But hardly surprising to anyone who has 
observed with attention during the past eight years the 
political career of the extraordinary man who delivered 
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it. Time and again you think, with regret, that he is restraint, and tact. His speech was lucid and yg 


down and out at last, and that the fault is almost entirely 
his own. Then a miracle occurs—some amazing piece 
of external good fortune, or, after perhaps months of 
arid inaction, a sudden revelation of latent powers 
amounting to genius. 

This speech was greater than the Trade Disputes 
speech of 1925 because it stabilized a bigger political 
situation. After it one felt quite sorry for Lords Rother- 
mere and Beaverbrook. 

Too little praise has been accorded to Mr. Churchill, 
who, in a situation of immense difficulty, acquitted 
himself admirably. In addition to the courage which 
we have come to expect of him, he displayed considerable 


a 





argued, and it was closely listened to by a House Which, 
although disappointed of fireworks, remained interested 
to the end. 

That finished a stirring, and I think a useful, day, 
Apart from India, and Mr. Alexander’s somewhat drab 
introduction of the Navy Estimates, the chief intereg 
in Parliament has been the defeat of the Government 
on the University Franchise clause—accounted for, on 
must aope, by Lord Hugh Cecil’s excellent soliloquy 
on the absurdities of equalitarian democracy. 

Relations between the Government and _ the Liber 
Party once more approach the breaking point. 

Warcumay, 


Psychology and Religion 


[This article concludes our series on Psychology and Religion. 


A further series of articles on ‘‘ The Idea of Deity” 


as it is conceived jy 


the principal schools of religious thought throughout the world, will begin early in April.—Ev. Spectator. ] 


VI.—Religious Training of Children 


By GerALDINE Coster, B.Litt. (Oxon.). 


\y J HAT ought a child’s religion to be? It ought to 

be an emotional reality, an intellectual reality, 
an inspiration toward high achievement, a_ stabilizing 
element in the chaos of modern life. There are children 
to whom it can mean far more ; but if we educators could 
evoke anything approaching this in our training of children 
we might consider ourselves to have laid a very good 
foundation. 

The biggest difficulty is that to most children religion 
is rooted and grounded in a fantasy that lies deep in the 
uneonscious mind, but has also an almost-conscious or 
pre-conscious clement. It lives in the same compartment 
of a child’s mind as the fairy-tale, and differs from the 
fairy-tale only in that it is a matter for reverence and is 
divoreed from mirth. 
it sensible to inquire how Jack’s beanstalk grew in a 
night—it was a fairy beanstalk—so he does not expect 
religious stories to conform in any respect to everyday 
rules. He is not shocked by Old Testament morality, 
nor puzzled by apparent inconsistencies. 
happen in a fairy-tale by magic—anythin 
the Bible “ by a miracle.” 


Just as a child does not consider 


Anything can 
g can happen in 

It is of vital importance to endeavour to find out how 
this fantasy-religion grows up. 
utterly at the merey of what the adult chooses to tell 
him, for he lacks knowledge of the facts of the external 
world. On the other hand, he has an interior sense of 
reality, a direct perception of the value and significance 
of the unseen, and a something which tells him when his 
elders out of fear are lying to him and evading him. It 
is natural to him to believe in the value of symbolical or 
magical acts; and this, together with his sense of the 
reality of the unseen, are part of his birthright, which 
we should do well to use and not destroy. 

But the simple and childlike sense of truth becomes 
very rapidly overlaid and blurred through contact with 
the grown-up world. Thus—speaking from the child’s 
point of view—fairy-tales are not true, and no one has 
pretended to him that they are. Santa Claus and the 
fictions about childbirth (fortunately now dying out) 
puzzle him. His inner sense tells him No, but the adult 
tells him Yes, and he cannot quite believe that his parents 
are lying. The time soon comes when it is borne in on 
him that these stories are indeed fictions, and this marks 
an epoch in his development. Later, he realizes that the 


In one sense a child is 





(Principal of Wychwood School, Oxford.) 


Old Testament stories are very much like fairy-tale 
yet feels it would be wicked to say so. At this stage son 
children, with a sense of dreariness and eynical dis 
illusionment, relinquish onee for all their belief in th 
reality of the unseen, together with any fundament 
confidence in their parents’ judgment. But. other 
probably by far the greater number, merely shut off th: 
problems into a closed compartment of their minds, ail 
refuse to consider them in relation to ordinary life ay 
experience ; in other words, they relegate religion to tl 
world of fantasy. 

In this they have the full though unconscious suppor 
of the adult world, for one must needs admit that th 
greater part of adult Christianity is pure fantasy. Ti 
analyst finds over and over again that his patient’s Gol 












is a parent-substitute—an imaginary being who is expecte 
to protect, to reward, and to punish as a parent—and thi! 
his religious observances are merely blind and supe: 
stitious efforts to propitiate this powerful deity. If t! 
adult accepts this barbarous idea of God and of th 
function of religious worship, he will instinctively fin 
some means of checking the embarrassing questions ( 
“©The Lord thy God is a jealous God’ 
that can’t be right, can it, Daddy ?> What does it mean? 
* Oh well, of course it doesn’t mean just exactly thi! 
It’s different when it’s in the Bible.” One or two answer 
of this kind are often sufficient to confirm a child int! 
conviction that it is wrong and also silly to expect ti 
Bible to have any meaning in relation to life. In is 
totality it is “ just a miracle.” 


lus children. 


‘ 


Later on comes the school or Sunday-School religiow 
training, but this, alas! is almost always superimpose! 
on the fantastic conceptions of childhood. The teache 
generally assumes that it is not necessary to enter up 
such fundamental questions as ‘* What do you mean by 





God, Christ, heaven, hell? ” more particularly if he he 
never taken the trouble to think these questions out it 
himself, But the ordinary child of ten or eleven bi 
more often than not the most grotesque and astoundill 
ideas on these subjects. Thus a serious and religious 
minded child of ten remarked to the writer, unconscio! 
of any irreverence, “* Well, of course God must hat! 
arms and legs, or how could He have been married to ti 
Virgin Mary?” If ideas of this kind are allowed ' 
remain undisturbed, in two or three years’ time the chilli 
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—— 
crowing intelligence drops them off like a dead husk, 
and he does not trouble to replace them in his thoughts 
more adequate conceptions. It becomes increas- 


by any ; : 

ingly difficult from that time onwards to get him to 
Ds % - . 

bring his intelligence to bear on such questions; and 


the sense of unreality is quite definitely increased and 
emphasized by various aspects of religious worship in 
yhich he is expected to join. Take one point only—the 
question of hymns. Hymns are to children the bright spots 
in the ordinary church or school service, and they love 
them and sing them with gusto. In this way again they 
become accustomed to a blind and unthinking acceptance 
of masses of material which get embedded in their memo- 
ries and become thereby vaguely associated with “ re- 
ligion,” but have no relation at all to their real life or 
their actual thoughts. People rarely seem to have 
estimated the effect on a group of children of singing again 
and again such lines as “ Weary of earth and laden with 
my sin” or “ Hide me, O my Saviour, hide, Till the 
storm of life is past,” or many others which could be 
mentioned. 

The defects and the ineffectiveness of the present 
yeligious training of children in this country are obvious, 
and destructive criticism is very easy ; but is there any- 
thing practical that can be suggested to help parents and 
teachers toward something more adequate ? 

It has been questioned whether or no children under 
ten can usefully be taught any religious dogma or doc- 
trine. I can only say from my own experience of the 
home-taught child that the results produced by inexpert 
teaching of dogma are quite deplorable. The most 
fruitful source of confusion is the clumsy effort to teach 
the doctrine of the Trinity, more especially in its relation 
to the Person of Christ. The child is capable of under- 
standing in some measure that Christ is the Son of God, 
and the Perfect Man. But the idea that He is “ equal 
to the Father as touching His Godhead” is utterly 
beyond him. ‘The result of our efforts to impart this 
doctrine is that the childish idea of Christ is exactly 
comparable to the heathen conceptions of Mercury or 
Zeus, who magically assumed forms human at will, and 
walked the earth performing wonders. The gods and 
demi-gods of the Tanglewood Tales are in no real sense an 
inspiration to children, because they are by hypothesis 
exempt from human conditions, and can transcend 
human difliculties by effortless magic. Similarly, the 
child who is taught, and inevitably misunderstands, 


the dogma that ‘“ Jesus Christ is God ” loses thereby the 
greater part of the emotional and inspirational value of 
the Gospel story. Hence it would seem that until he is 
old enough to attach some less concrete and primitive 
meaning to the doctrine of the Divinity of Christ it is 
better for him not to encounter it in those terms. There 
are many simple and sincere ways of making him feel 
that Divinity and yet avoiding this confusion. 

As things are at present, the school training of children 
in religion might well be directed almost entirely to 
clearing up confusions of idea, and to bringing Bible 
teaching into relation with actual experience. Even the 
Gospels are full of sayings and incidents which to the 
child’s mind are so incomprehensible and irrational that 
if a teacher can once break down the strong inhibition 
which makes him afraid not only to speak, but even to 
think, about these, there often gushes forth a flood of 
pent-up distress and bewilderment. Difficulties of this 
kind are not dispelled by a footnote giving an alternative 
reading, or explaining an obsolete phrase. Nothing short 
of prolonged and perfectly free discussion time after time 
will break down that spirit of pseudo-reverence, which 
conceals a conviction that the Bible is not really intended 
to have any meaning or practical value in the twentieth 
century. This demands on the part of the teacher an 
honesty of thought and clarity of conception which 
comparatively few adults possess. 

Much may be done for children by sane and practical 
teaching about the nature and_ potentialities of prayer. 
A child “ prays ” because he is frightened, or because he 
feels it necessary to. propitiate the deity, or because his 
parents have taught that prayer is part of his daily duty 
which it is wicked to omit, or because he desires a personal 
favour. It would come to him as a relief and a stimulus 
to realize that to pray is interesting, that prayer has actual 
dynamic possibilities, that in the form of meditation it 
puts him into direct touch with another and freer world— 
that unseen world of which he perhaps had earlier glimp- 
ses, for which something within him longs and cries out, 
but which he cannot reach. For the exercise of medita- 
tion is not foreign to a child, nor is it beyond him. It is 
by meditation that he creates the desert island full of 
pirates to which he joyfully retreats when grown-ups 
become intolerable in their exactions. He could easily 
be Jed to use that gift of creative thought in a way that 
would make prayer a joyous adventure instead of a super- 
stitious drudgery. 


The Post-War Generation and the 
League of Nations 


By KatuLeen ConyNGHAM GREENE, 


T is difficult for people who have lived through the 
World War, and whose lives are coloured by its 
events, to realize how far away it is from the minds of the 
post-War generation, the men and women who are every 
day assuming more authority in world affairs, 

No man or woman of thirty or under can have been, 
in the proper sense, “ grown up” even at the end of the 
War. All that war means to them as a personal expe- 
rience is a recollection of darkened streets, food re- 
strictions, and the griefs and occupations of their elders, 
Ifa Pitt were to enter the House of Commons to-day as 
Pitt did at twenty-one, and in three years were, like Pitt, 
to be Prime Minister, he would have been a private-school 
boy at the Armistice, a child of five when War was 
declared, 


The control of world affairs is still in the hands of a 
War-wise generation, They can say ** Do you remember ?” 
to colleagues who understand, But every day their 
power is going, and ‘* pre-War ” candidates for Parliament 
are talking to an electorate the younger members of 
which have views and opinions entirely different from 
their own, 

The questions on which this difference, not so much of 
opinion as of outlook, matters most are those that we 
describe vaguely as disarmament, security and world 
peace. Present-day politicians base their demand for 
world peace entirely on the need for ayoiding war. They 
talk about membership of the League of Nations as a 
sort of insurance against future disaster, Their policy is 
self-protective, preventive, negative, They look for- 
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ward to disarmament, not with a view to the use that 
can be made of the men, money and energy now used for 
military purposes, but because they think that without 
armaments there can be no war. Disarm, they say ; join 
the League of Nations, sign Pacts, and make yourselves 
Safe. 

The General Election of 1929 should have shown the 
Conservative leaders at least that a war-cry of “ Safety 
First ” is not going to draw young men and women to 
anything. We want many things when we are young, 
but the last thing we want is safety. The rush of War 
books and War plays of the last year has made the most 
of the appalling side of war. But it is to the credit of 


human nature that it cannot be “ frightened off” 
things. The young man of to-day may ask himself how 


he would react to the conditions shown in Journey’s 
End, but in his inmost heart he would rather like an 
opportunity of trying, as he would like to ride in the 
Grand National or fly the Atlantic. A great deal of 
nonsense may have been written about “ animal lust for 
war,” but the fact remains that there is an element in 
man that likes discomfort and sacrifice and danger and 
the hope of glory and “a cause on earth for which we 
might have died.” We may look on this element as good 
or bad, but we cannot ignore it, and the politician who 
imagines that it has been bred out in four years’ struggle 
forgets that this was not the first, nor the longest, nor 
the most horrible struggle in which humanity has been 
engaged, and that if the human race retained the memory 
of all its agonies there might be no human race at all. 

No sane person wants a repetition of any war nor 
believes that war is inevitable. - It should, indeed, be as 
ereat an anachronism as duelling or family blood feuds. 
Yet the General Strike of 1926 showed that it needed 
only a hint of a national emergency to mobilize half the 
nation. A sudden crisis ; a massacre, perhaps, in China 
or Egypt, and the flames would burn up.’ To-day they 
could be quenched. But the Government that makes 
plans on the supposition that the mind of 1940 is going 
to be anything like the War-weary mind of 1920 is 
making plans on illusion. 

The League of Nations is a magnificent attempt to 
But it is an attempt made by 
The house they are 


make war impossible. 
war-wise and war-weary people. 
building will be occupied by a new race. 

These ideas have arisen from a discussion as to 
whether the League of Nations makes any appeal to the 
There is clearly only 
one answer to such a question. It makes none. Young 
people are bored by the League, as people must always 
be bored by a negative ideal. The fireman and the 
lifeboatman must always seem finer fellows than the 
insurance clerk. The fighting man is prepared to do 
So far as the young man can see the League 


average young person of to-day. 


something. 
exists merely to prevent him from doing it. 

The League’s humanitarian works also seem to him to 
They prevent traffic 
things 


be merely works of interference. 
in women and’ children, in dangerous drugs ; 
that should be prevented, no doubt; but they advance 
The League is like a big policeman, for ever 
saying No. Modern nursery psychology teaches that 
to forbid a child a thing is to make him want it. “ Thou 
shalt ” is a better rule of conduct than “ thou shalt not.” 

Exactly how the League is to develop a policy of action 
is impossible for the mere observer even to suggest. 
But it is clear that it needs some such policy if it is to 
mean anything to the young gencration whose votes 


nothing. 


sway elections to-day. 
An Englishman once told an Oriental with pride that 
he had saved five minutes. 


“What will you do with 


a 
it?” asked the Oriental. What will there be foy youth 
to do in a world made safe from war ? . 
~ [If these somewhat “ défaitiste” views are as prevalen ‘ 
our contributor Sears, we trust that an article by Lord Cecil 
which we hope to publish next week will strengthen many 
Seeble knees.—Ev. “ Spectator.’ | 


The International Broadcasting 
Union 


By Magsor C. F. Atkinson. 


NTERNATIONAL organizations, if not as numeroys 
as the pebbles on the beach, are numerous enough 
to fill a League directory of more than 300 pages. ‘They 
range in significance and scope from the League itsel 
down to, let us call it, the International Union of Christian 
Buttonmakers. They are, in truth, a remarkabk 
phenomenon, and some may consider it a more hopefy 
sign that buttonmakers and hairdressers and marke 
gardeners should wish to know one another across the 
frontiers than that Governments should do so, 

The internationalism that in such cases as this arises 
out of a generous impulse was the product of shee 
necessity in that of wireless broadcasting, where the 
positive motive was stimulated by the very real, | 
negative, consideration that listeners in each country 
were suffering atrociously from interferences originate! 
(quite innocently) in others. European broadcasting 
on a large scale began in 19238, and already by the following 
winter the situation was such that a number of broaé. 
casters spontaneously proposed common action. Ani 
thus the “Union Internationale de Radiodiffusion 
came into being at a conference held in London in Marek, 
1925, on the invitation of the B.B.C., whose Directo 
of Programmes, Mr. A. R. Burrows, passed _ into the 
service of the Union as Seeretary-General at Geneva. 

Active membership of the Union was, and is, restrictel 
to corporations, companies or other organisms actually 
engaged in broadcasting in’ Europe. Originally th: 
Union was purely “ private ” in its constitution, but ii 
1929 important changes took place, and its present statu, 
powers and functions are somewhat peculiar. It i 
not an organ of the League or of the Berne Telegraph 
Union, and remains legally a “ private” society, ani 
yet, covering as it does some 90 per cent. of the Europea 
broadcasting stations, its membership includes organiz 
tions of widely differing régimes—Governmental, con: 
mercial, and mixed. Moreover, at the Conference ¢/ 
Prague (1929) the Governments took the right to k 
represented in all meetings of the Council and Committee 
of the Union, which was formally recognized as technical 
expert to the European Administrations for broadcastin 
matters. In respect of the non-technical side of it 
work, the Union’s situation is less precise, but the spade: 
work done has given it a considerable, if indefinite, mor 
influence. ‘This, of course, is merely a repetition, on the 
international plane, of what has happened on the nation 
plane in most European countries since broadcasting 
by its very nature compels its executives to face large 
problems and assume high responsibilities. Equally 
by its nature, broadcasting is a flexible, developing 
thing whose relations almost defy formal fixation. ‘Thus, 
the Union now includes nearly all the important. not- 
European broadcasters, but only on the basis of * ass 
membership—an obviously provisional state 


‘ 


ciate ’ 
things. 

The Union, therefore, is now so constituted that it 
can deal with its problems to much the same extent, 
and under much the same limitations as a well-organized 
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and responsible national broadcaster can do so. It has, 
indeed, no actual power to impose its decisions on its 
constituent members, but, as the delegates are all officials 
of their respective organisms, unanimous voluntary 
adhesions to agreed formule have an effective m aning. 
The process of obtaining such agreement, as in all diplo- 
macy, is sometimes tedious, but it is successful, for the 
ielegates, living together as they do for several weeks 
in the year, have become real colleagues. At first there 
yere the inevitable frictions, but gradually things adjusted 
themselves, and when in 1929 the great inilux of Govern- 
mental delegates took place, they found an atmosphere 
of established camaraderie. Moreover, within this 
camaraderie, like personalities have gravitated together 
almost irrespective of nationality. One’s memories of a 
conference are almost those of a stay with friends. It is 
mostly work, and meals are recognized occasions for 
‘formal “shop.” But there is an excursion, a sail, an 
oficial banquet or two, where not all that is said or done 
could be called even the most informal * Spiritus 
intus alit, and a British delegate may be pardoned, per- 
haps, for adding that the growth of this spirit is due, in 
large part, to the personality of the President, Vice- 
Admiral Carpendale of the B.B.C., who has been elected 
to that office six times in succession. 

In a Union of broadcasters, above all people, moral 
and not statutes and documentation is the heart of the 
business. For, over and above work in the technical 
domain—itself no longer limited to the single question 
of wavelengths—there are varied administrative and 
artistic problems to be thrashed out, sometimes with a 
view to concerted and uniform action, sometimes merely 
for the sake of exchanging ideas and experiences. Neces- 
sarily, this side of the Union’s activities is less visible than 
the technical. It is a direct benefit conferred by the 
Union on Mr. Smith that there is relative order in the 
ether, and that the European stations, though working 
under twenty different sovereign authorities, maintain 
ahigher standard of steadiness than the American. Only 
those behind the scenes can realize the tenacious effort, 
the thought and the diplomatic tact that have been put 
in by M. Braillard’s Technical Committee to bring about 
this result. But at least the achievement is patent. But 
the studies of Dr. Sourek of Czechoslovakia and _ his 
Juridical Committee on copyright, the protection of the 
listener by legislation and so forth ; the problems of pro- 
gramme-building dealt with by Herr Czeija of Vienna 
and his ** Rapprochement ” committee, and the now 
rapidly developing work of the International Relay Com- 
mittee under M. Chamiec of Poland—all these come to 
fruition only in details of national programme-building, 
in the terms of contracts, and in other indirect ways. 
It happens, therefore, from time to time, that one or 
another international organization, whose normal field 
covers some subject that now has a broadcasting side to 
it, proposes to extend that field so as to cover “ broad- 
casting,” blissfully unaware of the Union’s scope and 
competence. It happens, too, that the Union is accused 
of failing to prevent wireless propaganda, and a demand 
arises for an international code and for a purely official 
body to be superposed on an organization which, because 
it is not sovereign, is thought to be helpless. Whether 
such steps are possible is an open question (a special 
committee of the Union is now studying the position), 
specially as the two great countries which go in for 
political and economic propaganda on the largest scale 
are not members of the League. But in any case, the 
Union has done, and is doing, its “ bit.” The public little 
knows how many allegations of propaganda have been 
quietly settled within the Union under an_ internal 
“gentleman’s agreement.” 
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Tragedy and the Whole Truth 


By Atpous Hux ey. 

arr back from his post in the bows, Odysseus 

was in time to see his six companions lifted, strug- 
gling, into the air, to hear their screams, the desperate 
repetition of his own name. The survivors could only 
look on, helplessly, while Scylla “ at the mouth of her 
‘ave devoured them, still screaming, still stretching out 
their hands to me in the frightful struggle.” 

Later, the danger passed, Odysseus and his men went 
ashore for the night, and on the Sicilian beach prepared 
their supper. The story in the XIIth Book of the Odyssey 
ends with these words: ‘* When they had satisfied their 
thirst and hunger, they thought of their dear companions 
and wept, and in the midst of their tears sleep came 
gently upon them.” 

The truth, the whole truth and nothing but the truth — 
how rarely the older literatures ever told it! Bits of the 
truth, yes; every good book gives us bits of the truth ; 
would not be a good book if it did not. But the 
whole truth, no. Of the great writers of the past, in- 
credibly few have given us that. Homer—the Homer of 
the Odyssey—is one of those few. ; 

Consider how almost any other of the great poets 
would have concluded the story of Seylla’s attack on the 
passing ship. In any other poem but the Odyssey 
what would the survivors have done? They would, of 
course, have wept, even as Homer made them weep. But 
would they previously have cooked and eaten their 
supper ? And after weeping, or actually while weeping, 
would they have dropped quietly off to sleep? No, 
they most certainly would not have done any of these 
things. They would simply have wept, and the Canto 
would have ended tragically on their tears. 

ITomer, however, preferred to tell the Whole Truth. 
He knew that even the most cruelly bereaved must eat ; 
that hunger is stronger than sorrow, and that its satis- 
faction takes precedence even of tears. He knew that, 
when the belly is full men can afford to grieve, and that 
sorrow after supper is almost a luxury. And, finally, he 
knew that, even as hunger takes precedence of grief, so 
fatigue, supervening, cuts short its career. In a word, 
Homer refused to treat the theme tragically. He pre- 
ferred to tell the Whole Truth. 

Another author who preferred to tell the Whole Truth 
was Fielding. Tom Jones is one of the very few Odyssean 
books written in Europe between the time of Aeschylus 
and the present age; Odyssean, because never tragical ; 
never—even when painful and disastrous, even when 
pathetic and beautiful things are happening. For they 
do happen. Fielding, like Homer, admits all the facts, 
shirks nothing. Indeed, it is precisely because these 
authors shirk nothing that their books are not tragical. 
For among the things they don’t shirk are the irrele- 
vancies which, in actual life, always temper the situations 
and characters that writers of tragedy insist on keeping 
chemically pure. Consider, for example, the case of 
Sophy Western. Fielding, it is obvious, adored her, 
But in spite of his adoration he refused to turn her into 
one of those chemically pure and, as it were, focussed 
beings who do and suffer in the world of tragedy. One 
remembers the innkeeper who lifted the weary Sophia 
from her horse. Tumbling flat on his back, he pulled 
Sophia down on top of him, head first, But head first is 
necessarily legs last; there was a momentary display of 
the most ravishing charms; poor Sophia, when they 
picked her up, was blushing in an agony of embarrassment 
and wounded modesty, There is nothing intrinsically 
improbable about this incident; but, however true, it 
is an incident which could never, never have happened 
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to a heroine of tragedy. But Fielding shirked nothing. 
He did not want to be a tragedian. And, sure enough, 
the Muse of Tragedy was scared out of Tom Jones, 
just as, more than five and twenty centuries before, 
the sight of stricken men first eating, then remembering 
to weep, then forgetting their tears in slumber, had 
seared her out of the Odyssey. 

In his Principles of Literary Criticism, Mr. I. A. Richards 
allirms that good tragedy is proof against irony and 
irrelevance. Indeed, he seems to make of this capacity to 
absorb the un-tragical and the anti-tragical a touch- 
stone of tragic merit. According to Mr. Richards, only 
the best of Shakespeare can stand the test. Now, the 
tragedies of Shakespeare are veined, it is true, with irony 
and an often terrifying cynicism; but the cynicism is 
always heroic idealism turned neatly inside out; the 
irony is a kind of photographic negative of heroic 
romance. But the shadow, the photographic negative of 
a thing, is in no sense irrelevant to it. Shakespeare’s 
ironies and cynicisms serve to deepen his tragic world, 
but not to widen it. If they had widened it, as the 
Homeric irrelevancies widened out the universe of 
the Odyssey—why, then, the worid sot Shakespearean 
tragedy would automatically have ceased to exist. For 
example, a scene showing the bereaved Macduff eating 
his supper, growing melancholy over the whisky with 
thoughts of his murdered wife and children, and then, 
with lashes still wet, dropping off to sleep, would be true 
enough to life; but it would not be true to tragic art. 
The introduction of such a scene would change the whole 
quality of the play; treated in this Odyssean style, 
Macbeth would cease to be a tragedy. Tragedy and the 
Whole Truth are not compatible. There are certain 
things which even the best, even Shakespearean tragedy, 
cannot absorb into itself. To make a tragedy the artist 
must isolate a single element out of the totality of human 
experience and use that exclusively as his material. 
Tragedy is chemically pure. Hence its power to act 
quickly and intensely on our feelings. All chemically 
pure art has this power to act upon us quickly and 
intensely. It is because of its chemical purity that tragedy 
so effectively performs its function of catharsis. It refines 
and corrects and gives a style to our emotional life, and 
does so swiftly, with power. From the reading or the 
hearing of a tragedy we rise with the feeling that our 

Friends are exultations, agonics, 

And love, and man’s unconquerable mind; 
with the heroic conviction that we too would be uncon- 
querable if subjected to the agonies, that in the midst of 
the agonies we too should continue to love, might even 
Jearn to exult. It is because it does these things to us 
that tragedy is felt to be so valuable. What are the 
values of Wholly-Truthful art ? 

Wholly-Truthful art overflows the limits of tragedy 
and shows us, if only by hints and implications, what 
happened before the tragic story began, what will happen 
after it is over, what is happening simultaneously else- 
where (and ‘ elsewhere ” includes all those parts of the 
minds and bodies of the protagonists not immediately 
engaged in the tragic struggle). Tragedy is an arbitrarily 
isolated eddy on the surface of a great river. Wholly- 
Truthful art contrives to imply the existence of the 
entire river as well as of the eddy. It is quite different 
from tragedy, even though it may contain, among other 
constituents, all the elements from which tragedy is made. 
In Wholly-Truthful art the agonies may be just as real, 
love and the unconquerable mind just as admirable, just 
as important, as in tragedy. But the agonies and indo- 
mitabilitics are placed by the Wholly-Truthful writer in 
another, wider context, with the result that they cease 


to be the same as the intrinsically identical agonies aq 
indomitabilities of tragedy. Consequently, Whol. 
Truthful art produces in us an effect quite different from 
that produced by tragedy. Our mood, when we hay, 
read a Wholly-Truthful book, is never one of heroic 
exultation; it is one of resignation, of acceptance. 
(Acceptance can also be heroic.) Being chemically 
impure, Wholly-Truthful literature cannot move ys re 
quickly and intensely as tragedy or any other kind of 
chemically pure art. But I believe that its effects ay 
more lasting. Our being cannot long hold the pattem 
imposed by tragedy. Remove the magnet and the filings 
tend to fall back into confusion. But the pattem of 
acceptance and resignation imposed upon us by Wholly. 
Truthful literature, though perhaps less unexpectedly 
beautiful in design, is (for that very reason perhaps 
more stable. The catharsis of Tragedy is violent an( 
apocalyptic; but the milder catharsis of Wholly. 
Truthful literature is lasting. ; 





An Experiment in Sensation 


By Bernarp Darwin. 

T my private school there came daily at tea-ting 
a moment when the sound of chumping grey 
fainter and a god-like voice from the dais at the end of th: 
room proclaimed ‘* Those who have finished may read,’ 
Thereupon books were produced from under the table— 
fat, comfortable books, bearing on their covers pleasant 
curlywigs of gilding, a picture of some feat at arms and the 

magic name of G. A. Henty. 

Some of us used to make and compare lists in which 
were sect out in order the books we liked best. I do not 
think any of Mr. Henty’s works were right at the top, 
Treasure Island, King Solomon’s Mines and Dead Man; 
Rock fought for the supreme honour and it was, I re 
member, considered rather priggish to say that Stevenson 
was better than Rider Haggard. After those three, 
however, came a solid phalanx of Hentys and by sheer 
weight of numbers he could have driven any other author 
out of the field. 

For many years I had believed myself to to have put 
away Hentyish things. I had thought that to reread 
him would mean the destruction of a beautiful illusion, 
as fatal as the venturing once too often on the Children of 
the New Forest or the Lances of Lynwood, enterprises 
against which, with my hand on my heart, I utter the 
most solemn and prayerful warning. The houses of our 
childhood seem smaller when we revisit them; itis 
sometimes otherwise with its books, which seem longer ant 
longer. Besides, cating time had long since made a meal 
of my Hentys; there were none left. And then quite 
suddenly, I came across one on a bookshelf and, filled 
with a passionate and irresistible yearning, I gave way. 

How it had been preserved nobody knows. — It had 
never been one of my favourites ; it was far too clean for 
that and internal evidence in the inscription from an 
aunt leads me to think that it was given too late. In the 
year inscribed I had gone to a public school; probably 
I had learnt to turn up my nose at Henty and may have 
deemed the gift a solecism bordering on an insult. At any 
rate I had not the faintest recollection of By Englands 
Aid or The Freeing of the Netherlands. As soon, however, 
as I opened it what a rush of lovely memories ! It was not 
the preface that did it, though it began, just as I knew it 
would, with ‘“ My dear lads ”—an expression which 
I had in youth resented. That, as Mr. Boffin would say, 
was “ stunning enough,” but there was something better, 





a long list of works by the same author. The Lion of the 
North; A Tale of Gustavus Adolphus and the Wars o 
Religion. Was I merely maudlin or was not that the 
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most romantic of all titles ? Wallenstein, Papenheim and 
Tilly—I found myself unconsciously rolling out their 
names. They were to the best of my belief the generals 
who fought against Gustavus Adolphus and I know that 
they were the three-quarter backs in one of my imaginary 
football teams. And then there was The Young Car- 
thaginian. That, too, I had loved and lost awhile, and 
Under Drake's Flag and St. George for England, The 
Dragon and the Raven and The Cat of Bubastes ; I cannot 
forbear the sensual gratification of writing them all down. 
And I worshipped in good company. The Spectator 
yemarked of Bonnie Prince Charlie (in the advertisements 
at the end) that ‘ The lad’s hairbreadth escapes from the 
machinations of his father’s enemies make up as good a 
narrative of the kind as we have ever read.” How true 
that was and how nobly said ! 

After lingering for some time over that list, T still 
hovered like a bather on a cold day and put off the critical 
moment by looking at the illustrations. These were rather 
daunting for there were among them four maps of very 
serious aspect. Finally I took the plunge, beginning at 
Page 1, and heartened by periodical skippings, continued 
to read for more than an hour. I cannot positively 
assert that Lam now sorry Idid it, but a little of the spring- 
tine bloom has gone never to return. 

One thought which inevitably strikes the grown-up 
re-reader is that he must have been a very conscientious 
little boy. Certainly there are some “ hairbreadth 
escapes” but they seem now to be so confoundedly 
interrupted. Just when something really exciting appears 
likely to happen there comes a sentence like this: ‘* The 
succession of blows that had been given to the power and 
commerce of Spain had immensely benefited the trade of 
England and Holland.’”? Used we to miss out these 
sentences or did we plough through them ? To-day they 
seem to shed, like Lant Street in the Borough, “ a gentle 
melancholy upon the soul.” Yet let me be just. There is 
alot of history but it is for the most part very well done. 
In this particular book is a clear and concise account of 
the Armada and I felt at the end that I understood the 
course of the fighting much better than ever before. There 
is the battle of Ivry too, of which my previous knowledge 
was confined to the hazy recollection of one line of 
Macaulay's about 

“And Appenzell’s stout infantry and Egmont’s Flemish Spears.”’ 

Moreover I have remembered beloved Papenheim 
for over forty years and Mr. Henty must have had 
something of a way with him to make me do that. And 
how prodigiously the man must have toiled to turn out 
two or three of these books every year! There is some- 
thing almost great about him. 

Yet it cannot be denied that he is stodgy, sometimes 
very stodgy and there is an aridity, to say the least of it, 
in his treatment of the love interest. On Page 286 
Geoffrey, one of the two heroic brothers, saves a beautiful 
Spanish lady. There is scarcely a hint that he takes any 
interest in her; yet on Page 294 her father has surprised 
his secret, which is more than we have done, asks his 
intentions and confers her upon him with a handsome 
dowry, On the next page they are married and that is 
the end of her, except that on Page 840 Geoffrey alludes 
to his eldest boy. Of the other brother we only hear on 
the last page of all that he married “ One of the richest 
heiresses in the county.” There is certainly here no 
unwholesome sentiment to make the young reader’s 
heart prematurely conscious of a vacancy. 

As I laid the book down with mingled feclings of 
reverence and relief I said to myself that I should never 
read another Henty and it is highly probable that I never 
Shall. Perhaps By England’s Aid was an unlucky choice. 


I believe that were I to read The Lion of the North again 
I should still love it, but you never can tell and I do not 
mean to take the risk. 


Mr. Siegfried Sassoon 
By Amicus. 

M R. SIEGFRIED LORAINE SASSOON was_ the 
AYE. son of a Sassoon, of the famous financial family, and 
a Thornycroft, of the famous family of sculptors. He 
was educated at Marlborough, where he played mild 
cricket, and at Clare College, Cambridge, where (if his 
own account is to be believed) he did little except know a 
number of horsey young men; but that was long ago, 
and Mr. Sassoon is well into his forties. For the rest of 
his life before the War, consult The Memoirs of a Fovx- 
Hunting Man. But with one reservation. We have in 
that book a beautiful picture of what country life was, 
before the War, to a young man who was comfortably 
established, who hunted, played games, and was friends 
with all the pleasant people in his neighbourhood, and 
enjoyed the idiosyneracies of all the unpleasant ones ; 
and, as we drift from one exquisite description to another, 
of meets, of runs, of village festivals, of summer fields 
and autumn woods, we tend to forget that his picture of 
himself as a healthy young Philistine, perfect as it is, 
could never have been drawn had he actually been a 
healthy young Philistine, with an eye only to the weather 
and fetlocks. Had he not observed and felt and thought 
he could not have remembered and recorded. Even when 
riding his lusty horse in a point-to-point he was a poct : 
he lived poetry before he was a writer of it. The cruder 
kind of ‘* fox-hunting man” is alleged to be aware of 
nothing but the quickening of his pulses, the fitness of 
his body, the exhilaration of gallops and jumps, the pro- 
spect of a kill: except that he is allowed an eye for a 
“pretty woman” and a capacity for enjoying fatigue, 
and a bath, and a dinner, and a drink, and a sound 
slumber after his day’s outing. It may or may not be ; 
there are probably many mute inglorious Miltons in the 
hunting-field. But Mr. Sassoon, however outwardly 
normal and conventional his life, must have been aware 
of all things, from a very early age: of himself, of every- 
thing around him, of himself in relation to everything 
around him, of the evanescent beauty of this world, of 
man’s brief relation to it, of the abysses of time, and of 
eternity. And, from the time when he first hunted, all 
these awarenesses were active in him: while, outwardly, 
he may have appeared (though a tinge of the enigmatic 
must occasionally have struck even the densest) just one 
keen young man in a red coat amongst the sons of 
local houses and the subalterns taking a day off. 

Ife was, in point of fact, writing poetry, serious and 
satiric, promising if immature: a fact that he does not 
parade in that fox-hunting masterpiece. He would 
have developed into a poet had there never been a war. 
But he was suddenly shocked out of all his easy accept- 
ances and complacences by what the Mr. Wells of that 
time called “a massacre of young men.” All that tale is 
told in The Diary of an Infantry Officer. Mr. Sassoon was 
very gallant and very capable, and earned a good M.C, 
These facts I know from others and could never have 
learnt from him or his books. There came a point at 
which he could bear no longer the sufferings of other and 
humbler people, and refused to go on. There came 
another point at which he realized that the ghastly 
tragedy had to be gone through to a finish, and returned 
to the Army and finished the War. There was, simulta- 
neously, a similar evolution in his written work. He 
began with revolt ; he ended with a resigned acceptance 
of the tragi-comie conditions of human existence on this 
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——— 
planet where we “sigh for what is not.” His poems | 4 . ’ 
during his period of revolt were stark pictures of horrors The Election oat St. George 8, 
at the front, reproductions of the nightmares of wounded Westminster 


or dying men, easy satires on the people who were 
jovially keeping the home fires burning and fathers who 
sat chatting about victory in their clubs while their sons 
were propping weary eyes open, or freezing in trench 
water, or writhing on wire, or dying in agony at the front. 
Towards the end of the War he reached a better state : 
charitable understanding grew in him; he ceased from 
attacks and began to content himself with clinging to 
the beautiful, instead of complaining against the universe 
in general and the people nearest him in particular. His 
“ Epitaph on the War ” (if I may use the phrase) was one 
of the last poems he wrote during the War. 
“‘Everyone suddenly burst out singing : 

And I was filled with such delight 

As prisoned birds must find in freedom, 

Winging wildly across the white 

Orchards and dark green fields ; 

on———on——and out of sight. 


Everyone’s voice was suddenly lifted, 
And beauty came like the setting sun, 
My heart was shaken with tears, and horro1 
Drifted away .... O, but every one 
Was a bird; and the song was 
wordless ; the singing will never be done.” 

Mr. Sassoon has twice impressed himself upon the 
general public : once by his unconventional War- 
Poems; once, and far more forcibly and winningly 
and extensively, by his prose-reminiscences. Meanwhile 
the major portion of his work has been ignored. Partly 
through his own fault, many of his post-War poems are 
still only accessible in privately printed editions, not on 
sale to the public. He has written, since the War, a 
great variety of poems; some of them written by a 
philosopher, some by an impressionist, some by a con- 
noisseur. He has exposed himself, newly fortified by < 
philosophy of life, to New York, to Wagner, to the re- 
mains of German Rococo, to Psycho-Analysis, to Ethno- 
logy and Anthropology. He jhas been working since the 
War like a beaver, and few people know it. When his 
collected poems (from which some of the War poems 
may be omitted) come out, the worshippers of ephemeral 
poetic gods will be surprised. This one is among the 
immortals (as we use the word) of our day, by virtue of 
mind, of heart, and of cunning and elaborate music. 

One does not like to invade too far the private life of a 
man who is reticent to a degree. But it is impossible to 
finish this brief sketch without saying that Mr. Siegfried 
Sassoon, were all known, would rank with that Man of 
Ross, who “ did good by stealth and blushed to find it 
fame.” He has been the friend of genius , the particular 
friend of impoverished genius ; the most particular friend 
of genius unrecognized, genius nascent, genius early 
dead, and genius hypothetical though not proved. No 
poet of his generation has been better loved by his 
fellows ; and he would wish for no other commendation, 
though (for so modest is he) he would certainly disclaim 
it, and (reverting to fox-hunting language) say that the 
remark was “all rot!” 
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The following declaration signed by Editors or €x- Editors 
representative of British journalism, was issued in Londo, 
on Wednesday :— 






The Newspaper Press to-day plays a much mop 
intimate part in the hfe of every citizen than Parlia. 
ment, and its influence, day in day out throughout the 
year, is far greater than that of the political leadeys, 

At a time when the bulk of our electorate is stil new 
to its political responsibilities, the power that the multiple. 
newspaper gives to irresponsible amateur politicians tp 
muslead their readers by the weapons of distortion ang 
suppression constitutes a menace to our treasured 
political institutions the gravity of which it would hy 
impossible to overstate. 

We, having no partisan interest whatever in th 
issues raised by the St. George’s by-election, desire ty 
place on record our sense of the national danger of the 
abuse of the power of the Press involved in the recen 
encroachments of newspaper proprietors upon the: 
political field. 

(Signed) 


























TERALD Barry, 
G. E. Buck te, 

A. G. GARDINER, 
KINGSLEY MARTIN, 
RHONDDA. 

18th March, 1931. 


The Theatre 


[‘* Srrictty DisnonouraBie.” By Preston StTurces. Ar 
THE PHOENIX THEATRE | 


J. A. SPENDER, 
J. C. Sauire, 

H. Wicknam Srerp, 
EVELYN Wrencu. 













Tuner day after the production of Strictly Dishonourable | 
happened to read a criticism by one whose sense and judgment 
I greatly respect. My eye fell upon these words, and word 
like these—** dirt on the stage, goes beyond reasonable 
decency, Wycherley.” ... Mr. Cochran (I thought) has 
been naughty again. We shall see. 

But what I saw next was another notice which expressly 
asserted that the play was “ fresh and original” and “ fre 
from unpleasant suggestion and sniggers.”’ (‘ Sniggers,” 
as a matter of accuracy, usually come from the audience, 
in response to “ suggestion ” in the play.) And then camea 
third account which agreed with the second. ‘ A delicious 
refreshment in its grace and tenderness ’’—so it described 
this ‘absolutely charming little play.” (When does a 
play become “little ? Usually, I find, when it begins to 
be silly.) 

Here, then, was matter for anticipation. Here—now 
that I have seen the little play—is also matter for debate. 
Dirt or freshness? Indecency or delicious refreshment?! 
Wycherley or Barrie? The Country Wife or Peter Pan? 
For though the dramatic merits or defects of a play may 
often unite the critics, it is obvious (after the quotations 
given) that its morals may bitterly divide them. So that, 
after a few days’ meditation, one is afraid of taking a side. 
One blushes before writing. If one sees dirt where charm 
is intended, one will be admitting openly to a mind that 
goes beyond reasonable decency. 

May I confess, however, that I thought I heard snigger 
in the audience on the second night—particularly amongst 
the vieuwx messieurs who surrounded me? Naughty old 
things, they evidently misconceived the meaning and purpose 
of this sweet idyll of a New York speakeasy, into which 
strays a pretty little (and silly) girl named Isabel, obviously 
longing for a good time and clamouring for drinks, of which 
she takes several. Her fiancé is with her—a dull, domestic 
youth, shown from life by Mr. George Meeker. He bores 
her. He lives in New Jersey. We don’t know, we cant 
guess, why he brought Isabel to the speakeasy ;_ but, once 
she got there with her imbecile look, and her habit of extending 
her arms and uttering a goosey-gander sound something like 
* Ah-yoo!” it was no wonder that a wandering Judge 
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— 
(Yankee type) took a paternal interest in her, and that Mr. 
Tullio Carminati (as a distinguished opera singer) invited 
her to his bedroom upstairs, the prig fiancé having by that 
time gone off in a fit of intoxicated jealousy. 

Refreshing, in its way! Delicious, in a sense! Because 
dear little imbecile Isabel seemed—to the pure in heart—not 
in the least to know what any of the strange gentlemen 
wanted of her. Yet we are not sure. She must have known. 
She must surely have thought it odd—coming, though she 
did, from Virginia’s woods—that a rich Italian opera singer 
offered her shelter for the night, telling her that his intentions 
were “strictly dishonourable.” She seemed not only to 
know, but to be annoyed when (Act II) the singer, overcome 
py her innocence (or by her over-acted virginity), thrust a 
big Teddy Bear into bed with her and left her furious—why ? 
We simply don’t know—if the play is so free from suggestion. 
We might know if Wycherley had a hand init. In the result 
(after Act I1) we are left blushing at our own impulse to 


plush. Or did we blush at the unblushing sniggers of the 


vieuw messieurs ? 

Anyhow, after much delicious dressing and undressing it all 
comes right. Isabel’s innocence mixed with—what can 
one call it ?—her inviting disposition, so conquer the Italian 
that he descends from the dear old Judge’s room above 
and offers her his hand, which always has been an honourable 
end to little plays like this. I can only add: Take it'as you 
find it—or rather as you find yourself; noticing nothing 
queer, or else detecting “dirt on the stage.” 

The American actors do well, so soon as you can understand 
their lingo, rendered at first obscure by interposition of Italian 
Miss Margaret Perry, who plays Isabel, is very 
I thought she needlessly exaggerated the idiocy of 
But it is best to be on the safe side, 


Ricuarp JENNINGS. 


[Swepisu INpustTRIAL ArrT.] 

I went away from the Exhibition of Swedish Industrial Art 
with a feeling of depression, and I suppose that a good many 
other people will do the same thing, and for the same reasons. 
It is all so good and so well arranged. Why cannot we manage 
to do this sort of thing in England ? With all our resources, 
and with the best will in the world, such an exhibition would 
be impossible to arrange out of our own materials. In spite of 
the admirable efforts of the Design and Industries Association 
in this country the amount of organised intelligent co-operation 
between the artist and the producer is still far from all that it 
might be. Exactly how far it is is the lesson that the Swedish 
Exhibition at Dorland House, Regent Street, must impress 
upon even the least aesthetic visitor. Here is to be seen not the 
work of artists or artist craftsmen working for themselves, 
but the work of artists co-operating with producers, and the 
result of that co-operation turned out and reduplicated by the 
score. At Dorland House there are hundreds of objects of 
everyday use—some of them definitely national in taste—but 
all bearing the hall-mark of taste. In Great Britain mass 
production of everyday things which have been designed by 
artists is still in its infancy, although there are indications that 
i some things, as for instance modern electric light fittings, 
manufacturers are beginning to realize the commercial possi- 
bilities of taking the artist into their confidence. We, as a 
nation, possess first-class designers, but we do not reap the 
benefit of their vision and skill in the production of the ordinary 
articles of everyday use—unless one includes the production 
of books, in which I think we are unrivalled. 

The greatest efforts should be made to induce our manu- 
facturers to go to the Swedish Exhibition and learn everything 
that can be learnt from the work of their colleagues in Sweden. 
One of the most useful morals that can be pointed by the 
Swedes is the case of the Orrefors glass factory. A decade ago 
Orrefors was an insignificant business, whose productions 
were limited to the manufacture of glass ink bottles and 
window panes. Then came the reorganization under the able 
directorship of Consul Johan Ekman, of Gottenburg, who 
enlisted the services of the artists Simon Gate and Edward 
Hald as designers for Orrefors glass. The result is that to-day 
Orrefors glass is known and appreciated all over the world. 
Indeed it is by Orrefors glass that Swedish Industrial Art is 
best known in England. This example is the history of most 
of the Swedish factories in the last ten years. 

I shall not attempt to mention any of the exhibits in detail, 
but only urge everyone who cares for beautiful things to go to 
Dorland House and see personally how excellent and how cheap 
are these mass-produced textiles, metals, glass and ceramics. 
I must add that by cheap I do not mean “ pounds” but 

shillings,” Davip Fincuam. 
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Correspondence 


A Lerrer From Srpain—A Tack witn Don Ramiro DE 
Maerzrv. 
[To the Editor of the Specravor.] 

Sir,—While the mot d ordre of the day in Madrid is still 
** sincerity ""—for the present Government is staking its 
existence on the bona fide character of the proposed municipal 
elections—an unusual light was thrown on the political scene 
by Don Ramiro de Maeztu, lately Spanish Ambassador in 
Buenos Aires, in a recent interview with your corres- 
pondent. 

Senor de Maeztu is one of the few Spaniards whose under- 
standing of England is equal to their affection for our country. 
His mother was English, and his wife is English. But that 
does not mean that he looks with approval upon the most 
recent political evolution of Great Britain. Far from it. I 
knew, of course, that he had changed considerably in his 
outlook since the War, and the days when he wrote his daily 
essay-article for El Sol. Had he not wielded his pen to some 
effect as a champion of the Dictatorship of Primo de Rivera, 
being the only one of the Spanish “ intellectuals’? who 
abandoned the Liberal camp ? His reward was the Ambassa- 
dorship in Argentina, which he gave up as soon as the 
Dictator fell from power after holding the post barely two 
years. But I was not prepared to find in Senor de Maeztu 
quite such a traditionalist and laudator temporis acti. 

I sought his opinion on ** The true Constitution of Spain,” 
that being the subject on which a lecture by Don Ramiro 
had recently been announced. It is incidentally a question 
to which no one has yet found a satisfactory answer, least 
of all the ** Republicans ” who are so vociferous in denouncing 
the present régime. 

At first all 1 could get out of him was that it was wellnigh 
impossible to translate the political concepts and symbols 
of one people into the language of another. ‘‘ I have never 
yet,” he said, ** seen more than twenty lines of sense about 
Spanish politics in any foreign newspaper, English, French, 
German or American.” I agreed that this was a very real 
difficulty. Spaniards had brought upon themselves the 
present confusion, I suggested, by imitating the Parliamentary 
institutions of England and the administrative system of 
France, when they should have done as they did, 7.e., devel- 
oped a system of government in keeping with the country’s 
organic structure. 

“The thing is,” said Sefior de Maeztu, “that Spain is 
deficient in political will. Consequently, when _ political 
ideas native to entirely different historical conditions have 
been transplanted here, they have inevitably withered away 
or produced abortions, and in so doing they have at the 
same time contaminated the original sap. The notion of a 

-arliament is foreign to the Spanish national genius, and 
the result of burdening the country with this super-structure 
and all the appropriate electoral apparatus, universal suffrage, 
&e., has been seriously to damage the authentic social 
structure.” 

‘What do you consider, then, is Spain’s true basis?” I 
said. ‘ Religion, religious unity,’ came the answer like a 
shot from a gun (this from one of the ** scientilic,” free-thinking 
generation of 1898!) “ and, unfortunately, that unity itself 

yas deliberately broken in the seventeenth, eighteenth, and 
nineteenth centuries. J. J. Rousseau, who left his own 
children of the flesh in the workhouse (actually they were 
placed with the Enfants Trouvés) sent forth his intellectual 
children not only throughout the length and breadth of 
France but all over Europe, with the disastrous results which 
we see everywhere to-day, the fruits of * democracy. And in 
Spain, of course, democracy was perhaps a bigger farce than 
anywhere else. 

** Elections ?”? he went on, obviously enjoying himself. 
“ Why, look at my own experience. The only time I bad 
any part in elections was over thirty years ago up in the 
province of Vizcaya. Although the two candidates were 
both excellent, upright fellows in private life, cultured and 
honourable, the whole system consisted in bribing the local 
inhabitants to vote for one or the other of them. My side 
was offering thirty-five duwros per vote (about £7, but we 
must allow for Iberian exaggeration), the other side forty, 
so, of course, the rival candidate won the election. And so 
it was all over the country, and always will be. * Sincere” 
elections are inconceivable in Spain, and I can’t for the life 
of me sce how Count Romanones and the others can go on 
prating of them.” 

Senor de Maeztu, like a good many of his countrymen, 
has no patience with the old politicos, But it is the system 
not the protagonists that he dislikes. He did, however, 
express his strong reprobation of Sanchez Guerra, Melquiades 
Alvarez and the rest of the so-called ** Constituent ” group 
for their attitude towards the King. ‘ Why, these people,” 
he said, ** were just nonentities, and, but for King Alfonso, 
they would have remained nobodies, They know very 
well that never, never, never did they represent the Spanish 
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people, as they now pretend—the Spanish people has never 
established any organic connexion with this Parliamentary 
system that was thrust upon them—their positions and 
their prestige depended entirely upon the King, whose 
business and thankless task it was to convoke and, at a given 
moment, dissolve Cortes.” 

“Granted, but do not you accept the fact of political 
democracy, however stupid and dangerous in its present 
form, as a necessary evil? Is not our business to make the 
best of a bad job and to concentrate on improving the 
existing conditions rather than to sit back and sigh for past 
glories?” This I said, with my tongue in my cheek, 
knowing pretty well what would be his response. 

“No,” said Don Ramiro, with a gesture of impatience : 
*““we must recognize that the world has been on the wrong 
track these two hundred years, and Spain, you will see, is 
going to have the proud privilege of leading the world back 
to sanity, being least affected by modern European develop- 
ments. 

** T see Spain’s future,” he went on, “ in terms of a Catholic 
Monarchy, with religion and religious organizations as of 
old taking the place of these feckless so-called political forces. 
And, by the way, there is no greater illusion than to imagine 
that the Church does not move with the times. It 7s moving 
everywhere, and here in Spain its social importance is secure. 
(I was reminded of what I had heard about the National 
Agrarian Party, a Catholic progressive party of these last 
few years modelled on the Popular Party in Italy under 
Don Sturzo, and having this advantage, that it need not 
bother about the Vatican.) It may not be possible to attain 
our end all at once—I mean the revived Catholic Monarchy. 


Perhaps two generations from now we shall see it. In the 
meantime Spain’s ‘artificial’ but historically necessary 


mould will no doubt be a military monarchy. The Army 
alone can supply the necessary qualities of discipline and 
organization to arrest anarchy.’ I reflected upon this. In 
practice, of course, I knew that the Army was the dominant 
force, overtly or covertly, in Spanish politics and that every- 
thing points to another military Dictatorship, but it had 
never occurred to me to rationalize the idea that it should 
be the soldiers’ part to solder (may the play on words be 
allowed ?) the Spanish frame. 

Observing my obvious scepticism as to the revival of 
theocratic ideas in the twentieth century, Senor de Maeztu 
pointed excitedly to the steady progress of the Roman 
Catholic: religion in England, in America, and elsewhere 
since 1900. ** YowIll see, my friend,’ he coneluded, ** one 
day the world will turn round and say * After all, Spain was 
right and we were wrong. ’ dpe! oat Oe 


A Hundred Years Ago 


THe * Seeeraror,” Marcu 197TH, 1831. 
News OF THE WEEK. 

The Ministers were last night outvoted by 236 to 190 on the 
question of the ‘Timber-duties-—-notwithstanding an attempt to 
render the change more palatable to the parties interested in main- 
taining the enormous dutics on Baltic timber, by a plan of gradual 
reduction. This defeat the Ministers have provoked, and in some 
measure deserved, by their vacillation. . . . The position laid down last 
night by the Shipmongers, and carried by the Boroughmongers— 
that for the encouragement of partial, petty interests, the people of 
England shall to the end of time be obliged to fetch a bad article 
from a country three thousand miles off [Canada], while a good 
one within one-sixth of the distance solicits their acceptance—is 
but another proof of a million, of the stern necessity of cleansing 
of its impurities the Commons House of England. 

Bevcium. 

The Regent of Belgium seems but little disposed to conciliate tho 
favour of the Five Powers. He has addressed a proclamation to 
the Luxemburghers, in which he tells them that he will defend the 
integrity of the Belgian territory, come what will. ** We began,” 
says the document, “in spite of the protocols of 1815, and will tinish 
in spite of the protocols of 1831.” It is not easy to see, if this deter- 
mination be persisted in, how a hostile collision between the Belgians 
and the Dutch should be long delayed. The militia of the former 
have been called out. 

Sirk WaLTrerR Scorr. 

It is with great concern we state the sudden indisposition of Sir 
Walter Scott. The highly gifted Baronet has had a paralytic stroke. 
—Morning Post. 

First Sure FoR New Soutu WALEs. 

The ‘ Australia, 373 tons, Captain John Sleight, has room for 
Measurement Goods only, and will sail soon for Sydney direct, 
Three cabins are yet disengaged. 


PRICES OF PROVISIONS. 


Tobacco, Segars, in bond ......... per lb. 7/- to 12/6 
Mavennah eat oc. o2 ee 5 oh per Ib. 1/9 to 3/6 
WUMMOR cae cces Guests nism ie neon Wah eee per qtr. 71/9 
BSAA): sas io ane's leis 's (ecu ottlesalsrseatata te tay see per qtr. 42/5 
NOAUR ais eee ss ee per qtr. 27/1 
Duty on Foreign Corn for the present week :— 
NAG os. cs aise se 5 Yo sacess wisi eae bis ote per qtr. 10 
BRATS, 6 Sccnus'y ois 4, sesivle acs seoucreiersraiel eves per qtr. 10 
RIMEAS on 5.5. eco dis e's steisiel nb 0 ia to a siweis aie’ per qtr. 7/9 


Poetty 
Adamas and Eva 


Wuitom ther was, dwellyng in Paradys 

Our fader Adamas with Eve hys wyf. 

They nere not sinful folk in any wys 

But angelyk they lived, withouten stryf : 
They moughté so have livéd al her lyf 
Dronk the clene wel withouten Dethé’s curse 
But out, allas, al fel as I reherse. 


O hellish Sathanas, feénd dampnable. 

O corsed foulé wrecché, soth to say. 
Thou wast so wlatsom, so abhominable, 
And eke so mordrous without any nay, 
Thou didst persuadé Eva welaway 

To take the greené pommé from the tre 
O fatal apple seed of miserie. 


For as hit fel by dominacioun 

Of thisé derké sterrés, as I gesse 

Or redé Mars in opposicioun 

To Fortune’s brighté sterrés, More or Lesse, 
Or declinacioun of lukkinesse, 

God wot, I nis no moré than a babe. 
Redith thise clerkés on the Astrolabe. 


But so hit fel that Adam is ygo 

Out of thys garden for a day or twey 

Him listé se the wilde horses go 

Thise litel prety Centaures, soth to sey, 

So forth he goth though Eva said him nay 
He careth never a del, forth is he went. 
Now Sathanas, let launch thy fel intent. 


This corsed wrecche, I mene this Sathanas, 
Upon his bely sobtilely doth crawl 

Into thys garden on the grené gras 

Ther as the thikké heggé has i-fal 

Or els a mous had eten through the wal 
And left an hole: he on his bely crepith 
To the grene bour thereas Eva slepith. 


O Judas of dissimulacioun, 

© false Ganelon of evil lukke, 

Fly, sparwe, fly, with informacioun, 

Beth Adam ware the feend is with hys chukke 
O pypen, blisful goos, o quakké dukke, 

Warn sely Eva sleping in the bour 

Ther comth this falsé corsed tregetour. 


But as thys Cato saith in Seipioun, 

In his old boké that thise clerkés rede, 

* Though all men shryken Morder in the toun 
What botes it, if the wrecche have done the decd ?” 
The woful cors, forblodied, skarlet-reed, 

Getteth no gost, for al they ery Allas. 

Now comth this Sathanas where Eva was. 


O sely Eva, moder of us al, 

Thou wast to nyce and grené, ye, God woot, 
The redé apple round as is a bal 

Goth doun the selendre golet of thy throot ; 
Thou ettist it when thou wast toldé noot.... 
Wepe, Adam, wepe, thy wyf hath lost hir sense. 
Sewith thy napron, farewel innocence. 


For ye han herd how Adamas and Eve 

For apple-take were chased out of hir bour. 
Where the swete birdis sang in the green leve 
They might nat stop a minute ne an hour. 
Their salté teres wetted many a flour, 

Hem listed nat to wenden wel away, 

But out they went, ther nis namore to say. 


JOUN MASEFIELD. 
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Country Life 


MiGRANTS. 

it has not perhaps happened before within our memory that 
March weather, however leonine, has routed migrating birds. 
Our winter visitors, of course, especially fieldfare and redwing, 
travel further south in obedience to greater cold ; but this 
year on the continent, if not in England, flocks that started on 
their journey were driven back again by frost and snow in 
conjunction : they failed altogether, for example, to make the 
passage of the Alps. ‘The mortality in many species, 
especially larks, was terrible; but we may hope that the 
later warblers may have escaped. Most of our native English 
birds were marvellously unaffected. I never knew the 
chaflinch to sing earlier in such volume ; and personally I 
found only one sign of suffering among the birds. Redwings 
jn the Home Counties were either so weak from hunger (and 
they are the most sensitive of all our birds, in my experience) 
or so blinded that they fell victims to the new electric wires, 
which our own birds for the most part successfully avoid. I 
hope that some, at least, recovered from the fall. I picked up 
one and left it in a warm tuft of grass and nurse the con- 
fidence that the sun revived it. It is hard to persuade oneself 
whether kindness consists in happy despatch or an attempt 


to save. 
* * a *% 


GARDENERS AND Frost. 

The less romantic countryman has always believed in the 
value of a late spring. The later it is the more likely is he to 
avoid what has been called the worst attribute of British and, 
indeed, of mid-Kuropean weather: the May frost. But 
neither the practical cultivator nor the anonymous makers 
of the weather maxims (in which the March calendar is 
peculiarly rich) contemplated a zero frost as one of the 
likely delayers of spring at such a date as this. We have 
had an experience that we may never have again. It has been 
and is undeniably interesting though frightening to watch the 
effects of this abnormal violence on our gardens. On the 
first of the warmer more springlike mornings I talked over a 
hedge of lavender with an ardent cottage gardener. He 
confessed to the ruin of his winter lettuces and the pinching 
of his spring cabbage ; but rejoiced nevertheless.‘ It’s done 
a powerful lot of good to the ground,” he said. There spoke 
the deep optimism of your true countryman. He is generally 
most cheerful when appearances are bad, if sometimes most 
full of growls when you might expect cheerfulness. 

* * * * 

Arable farmers rejoiced even in districts where the zero 

mark was reached or passed. In the same vein as the village 


gardencr one of them said to me: “It is just what we 
wanted.” The early lambs, he explained, were strong 


enough to stand it, and the ewes, which always endure cold 
gladly, flourished: and the lambs would avoid it. 
Whether all owners of Southdowns agree I much doubt. 
He added that he could cart manure on to his fields, and 
expected that frost and snow together would make the 
* condition precedent ” to an ideal seed bed. It cannot be 
said that the grass farmers—now becoming more numerous, 
more important economically, than the arable —were equally 
pleased. The newest art is to fertilize the fields into early 
inaturity : the earlier the grass can be persuaded to shoot, 
the greater the flow of milk and the smaller the bill for hay 
or roots or cake. A really well-treated meadow in a favourable 
spring may show young blades of grass even in February. 
This year the cows must wait till April at earliest before 
their owners can quote their redeunt jam gramina campis. 
* % * * 

In an ambitious garden, where exotics abound, it is a rather 
terrifying experience to make the rounds of inspection after 
such a frost. Shrubs that are on the edge of hardiness, such 
as many varieties of ceanothus or Camellia, or insufficiently 
protected roots as of chrysanthemum, may be killed outright, 
though the facts will not be known for weeks. In my garden 
that common but useful hardy and early-flowering plant, the 
lungwort, was shrivelled into brown brittleness, the plants 


later 


look beyond recovery ; but above it, showing no sort of 


acknowledgment that anything was unusual, a Daphne 
Mezereum continued to flower in exceptional profusion. 


{ven privets, Buddleias, and winter jasmine and ceanothus 
(gloire de Versailles), were severely cut and looked miserable ; 
and that frost-lover, the snowdrop, was browned. Yet 
primroses continued to bloom as if nothing had happened, 
There will be victims among the tenderer shrubs, and here 
and there things as hardy as laurel and gorse were half killed ; 
but we may say that this untimely visitation has done much 
less harm than might have been expected; and _ those 
thousands of homely cottage gardeners who regard Good 
Friday and the following days as the high festival of seed- 
sowing (what a suggestive symbol this is!) look forward to 
a perfect seed bed and a well-crumbled soil. Many of them 
have an almost superstitious belief in the fertilizing influence 
of snow; and in the hardening effect of frost on their 


fruit trees. 
* * * * 


“Ex AFrricA—” 

It is of interest to every gardener that the Director of Kew — 
the best garden in the world—has come back from a tour in 
Africa, a country that now, as in the past, has a name for 
novelty: Ex Africa semper aliquid novi. Our gardens are 
likely to owe even more to African exotics. There is a silly 
old saying about the products of Africa, that the flowers lack 
scent, the birds song and the women virtue. Like most 
generalisations it is untrue; and as to the birds, the saying 
has been extended to Australian birds, a number of which 
sing very sweetly. At the same time colour is perhaps the 
strong suit of South Africa in both its birds and flowers. We 
have, for example, no flower that has tints quite the same as 
that very lovely African daisy, the Gerbera, which grows in 
favour in many parts of the world. Again, the deep yellow 
of one of the most potent weeds of Africa makes a new note 
on the plains of Australia. It has spread, almost as seriously 
as the English dandelion in Canada, especially in British Colum- 
bia ; but fortunately, like the dandelion, is good to eat, and 
may in places supply a useful fodder. 

* * % * 

Africa excels in colour. It is therefore one of the very 
greatest feats of English florists that they have succeeded in 
the task (not, as Shakespeare held, of supererogation) of 
gilding the lily. The most lovely and useful of the African 
annuals introduced into England is beyond question the 
Nemesia. Its jewel-like flowers and its happy habit of 
increasing the bulk of the plant as the year proceeds give it 
rare advantages. It is a peculiar pleasure to watch the silly 
little spindly plants, as transplanted from the seed-box, swell 
like the cricket ball in the Harrow song, fill up the spaces in 
the bed (and they should always be grown in mass) and 
flower more and more. This annual (thanks largely to careful 
selection by Suttons at Reading) now boasts a range of colours 
utterly different from the original introduced from South 
Africa. It boasts even a blue that may be compared with the 
delightful tints of the nemophila. A not less startling success 
is to the credit of the English florists who took in hand that 
strange variety of the gladiolus found under the spray of 
the Zambesi falls when it had developed an umbrella hood 
to protect its stamens from the wet. 

* * * * 
MissInc GUIDES. 

It is astonishing how little is known locally of the flora 
(and sometimes of the smaller fauna) of some of the richest 
districts of the Empire. I was amazed, even on the edge 
of winter, at the flowers of Western Australia, in that lovely 
corner of the continent that lies along a line drawn from, 
say, the neat little harbour of Albany to the more artificial 
harbour of Perth. It was virtually useless to make inquiries 
on the spot about either the local or more scientific name 
of any flowers beyond a few of the most salient, such as the 
velvety kangaroos or most common, such as the “ blue 
bush.” Nor could I acquire on the spot any handbook. 
I do not know whether the Director of Kew has ever con- 
sidered the claims of Western Australia to a more thorough 
combing that it has yet received, but cannot but fecl con- 
vinced that it harbours delightful flowers which would be 
transferable to Britain. ‘The number of species and varicties 


is beyond question unusually large. 
W. Beacn Tuomas. 
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Letters to 


——. 


the Editor 


[in view of the length of many of the letters which we receive, we would again remind correspondents 

that we often cannot give space for long letiers and that short ones are generally read with more attention, 

The length which we consider most suitable is about that of one of our paragraphs on “ News of the 
Week.”—Ed. SPrEcrator.] 


THE NATIONAL LIBRARY OF SCOTLAND 
|To the Editor of the SpecTaTor.| 
Sir,—The letter in your last week’s issue, written by an 


anonymous contributor, is a mere recapitulation of the 
arguments advanced by the trustees for the decision at which 
they have arrived. The writer must be entirely ignorant of 
the local circumstances,as he appears to accept the statement 
of the trustees that the site of the proposed library which they 
favour, is, in reality, three times the size of the site at present 
occupied by the Sheriff Court which it is proposed to demolish. 
I think any member of the public would assume that a site 
means a plot of land upon which buildings can be erected. 
But two-thirds of this so-called site is already occupied by the 
Parliament House and other buildings which cannot be taken 
down, and it is the cellarage beneath these buildings, the area 
of which the trustees bring into their calculations. These 
cellars are, no doubt, at present occupied as storage for books, 
but everyone admits that the storage is at present far from 
ideal, the access to it being through labyrinths of dark passages 
unprovided with lifts or other mechanical aids. 

The site for the National Library is, however, inextricably 
mixed up with the question of where the new Sheriff Court is 
to be located. The National Library trustees have concen- 
trated their whole attention upon the Library itself without 
regard to this very important question. The original intention 
was to place the Sheriff Court on the site formerly occupied 
by the Calton Jail. The inconvenience of shifting it so far 
away from the existing Law Courts, with which it has hitherto 
had a close connexion, was so obvious that this idea had to be 
abandoned ; and it was to prevent this that the Corporation 
came forward and made an offer of the “ island site,” if the 
trustees, backed up by the Government, insisted that the old 
Sheriff Court should be demolished. This site when cleared 
of buildings would be as convenient and contiguous to the Law 
Courts as the existing Sheriff Court; but at what cost of 
public money ? The present estimate is £75,000 for demolish- 
ing the buildings and paying compensation to the tenants 
who are displaced. I doubt very much whether that sum 
would sullice, for the site is at present occupied by, amongst 
others, a large draper’s shop, two newspaper offices, various 
other shops, and a large number of residential tenants in the 
upper storeys. Assuming, however, that the £75,000. is 
adequate to clear this area, an additional sum of £100,000 at 
least will have to be expended in erecting a new Sheriff Court, 
That is to say, that for a building which the National Library 
trustees estimate will cost £178,000, £175,000 of public money 
will have to be wasted in providing them with a free site—by the 
removal of the present Sheriff Court. That building is 
modern, admittedly a fine example of the best architecture 
of the nineteenth century, and quite adequate for the purpose 
it serves. I have just spoken with two of the sheriffs, who 
occupy the building, and their only complaint which has been 
quite recently formulated is that they should like an additional 
court-room, which could be easily provided in the existing 
Sheriff Court. No person in Edinburgh, except the Library 
trustees, wants the existing Sheriff Court to be taken down and 
re-erected elsewhere. Contrast this state of facts with the 
architects’ proposed site. That is at present occupied by « 
police court belonging to the Corporation which is now entirely 
inadequate for its purpose and which must come down in any 
case. 
of 


Then there are some warehouses, shops and tenements 
architectural and small money value which can be 
acquired at a cost of no more than £30,000. But even if it 
came to £75,000 the saving to the Government of not having 
to take down and re-erect the Sheriff Court works out at 
£100,000. The alternative site has also the great advantage 
that there will be much less delay in proceeding to erect the 
National Library upon it than upon the site the trustees have 
selected. No doubt a new police court would first have to 
be erected, for which the existing Grassmarket would be an 
ideal site. If arrangements could be come to between the 
three parties interested this could be at once commenced upon 


ho 


a site already belonging to the Corporation. The trustees 
themselves estimate that cight years will elapse before the 
Library can be erected on their chosen site. 

Your second correspondent quite properly suggests that 
public opinion should be more definitely expressed than it 
hitherto has been. Though the trustees’ proposals were laid 
before the public, it was impossible for outsiders to form an jp. 
telligent opinion until an alternative site had been put forwar, 
Now that we have had an opportunity of judging I think tha 
it will be found that public opinion in Edinburgh is definitely 
against the trustees, and in favour of the Architects’ Associa, 
tion,who in this matter are acting, I believe, entirely in the 
public interest. The Corporation of Edinburgh has through. 
out, through its Provost, intimated its objection to the 
removal of the existing Sheriff Court building. The Cockburn, 
Association, on the Council of which I am, support the 
Corporation in every respect. No one at present wants ty 
spend public money on the demolition of the buildings on th 
so-called ** island site.’ The offer of that site was only mac 
in order to prevent the calamity of the Sheriff Court building 
being transferred to the Calton Hill. I may add that I speak 
not merely as a member of the public, but as a member of the 
Faculty of Advocates, and that the Dean of the Faculty dog 
not approve of the decision at which his colleagues of the Trust 
have arrived. All we ask is that a decision so vitally affecting 
the town planning scheme which the Corporation have s) 
much at heart should not be acted on until the whole matter has 
been investigated by an impartial committee.—I am, Sir, &e, 

Dean Park House, Edinburgh. Epw. T. SALvESEN. 


THE COLOUR BAR 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sir,—The growing colour prejudice against the Indian in 
England is duc, among other things, to the fact that the 
Britishers retired from oversea dependencies and now per- 
manently settled in England are increasing in number from 
year to year. Through circumstances which they could not 
always help these gentlemen had occasion to see only a 
small section of the people in those countries and by no 
means the best side of their character. Therefore the opinions 
which are now given and taken as the result of lifelong 
experience were really formed on imperfect knowledge. 

An Indian Civil Servant goes out to India at about twenty- 

four. During the first four or five years of his career in India 
he is posted to a country town in the capacity of what is 
‘alled a sub-divisional magistrate. He spends the morning 
in going through his files and receiving visitors who are 
mostly title-holders and title-seekers or seek jobs for thei 
selves or their dependants. The hours between eleven and 
four—the so-called office hours—he spends in trying criminal 
vases of all descriptions such as theft, burglary, arson, rape, 
poisoning, &e. The European community in such towns is 
extremely small, consisting often of a few jute merchants 
with whom he spends the evening. He cannot help listening 
to their complaints of the tricks played on them by the native 
brokers. He does not seek any Indian society, because the 
Indians he has met or heard about did not impress him. 
Four or five years of life like this and the young English Civil 
Servant has formed his opinion of India. 

Perhaps I should try by one example to illustrate the kind 
of social relations that exist between the Government officials 
and popular leaders in India. The following episode was 
related to me by an Indian gentleman. The Honourable 
Mr. S. Sinha (of the Indian Civil Service), a son of the late 
Lord Sinha, had been for about two years sub-divisional 
magistrate in a country town when he went to marry the 
daughter of a distinguished Calcutta physician. On _ the 
conclusion of the marriage as he was about to return to his 
post, his father-in-law said to him: ‘* Please remember me to 
Mr. ——,” naming a well-known public man resident im 
that town. Mr. Sinha replied: ‘Iam sorry, I don’t know him. 
He never came to see me, nor did I have oeeasion to meet 
him.” ‘ What a pity,” said the father-in-law. ‘ We have 
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good friends for years. It is a privilege to know him 

; one of our ablest men in Bengal.” He then gave his 

gon-in-law letter of introduction to the gentleman in question. 

 yeanwhile, it is absolutely necessary to do something to 

jmprove the relations between the official world and the 
The best course would be to send away on 
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in India. 


ublic play? cues é : 

ine all the British members of the Civil Service and the 
pers “ a 

: Service over the age of thirty and appoint young men 


Police + 


from England to take their places. A fresh man from England, 
in spite of his garbled knowledge of Indian history, is not 


from the beginning quite so prejudiced, unless he is taught 
py an Indian ex-Civil Servant father to detest the Indian, 
ys Mr. Churchill says in his autobiography that he was ** taught 
to detest the Irish ” (a confession that were far better omitted). 
It is the senior people in the Services who as “ experts ” infuse 
the poison of suspicion and hatred into the freshers. But 
gich a step would be too drastic and impracticable. Therefore, 
the new arrivals from England should be given absolute 
freedom to form their own social connexions and know India 
on their own without taking the opinion of their seniors 
ready made. 

Numerous books have been published on India lately. 
But in my opinion there are only two that face this problem 
squarely, namely : 

An Indian Diary, by Edwin Montagu, and 
Must England Lose India? by Lt.-Colonel Osburn. 


These two books should give much material for reflection 
to those who have the magnanimity and courage to open 
this sore question. We can only hope and pray that the 
right solution may be found.—I am, Sir, &c., Py PUR. 


[To the Editor of the Sprecraror.] 
Sir, —Is not this so-called ** colour bar” after all simply the 
fear of cheap labour, of which colour is the indication? I am 
quite sure that my children, who stayed in India much longer 
than is usual, never felt any dislike of their coloured attendants. 
Quite the contrary : they preferred them generally to any 
English nurse we had.—I am, Sir, &c., I.C.S. (Retired). 


THE ELGIN MARBLES 

[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.] 
Sir,—It is well for English people to remember that, far from 
this country having maintained silence on this question during 
the last forty years. as M. de La Sizeranne has stated, much 
discussion has been published here since the Spectator, com- 
menting upon the proposals of your present correspondent 
nearly six years ago, observed, ** We should like the idea of 
presenting the marbles to Greece to be considered very 
seriously.” 

To state that ‘** The Parthenon in its present state is the 
worst place for the sculptures ~ is a suggestion far too mis- 
leading to avoid rebuke, for it should be known that the 
Parthenon is being restored so as to afford the sculptures all 
the protection Ictinos provided. 

That on the Parthenon the sculptures could not be studied 
as they are in our museum is an argument for their return. 
The best conditions exhibited by sculpture for study are clarity 
of outline, definition of relief, and freedom from extraneous 
interruptions caused by discoloration, dirt and unequal 
luminosity. The marbles have none of these merits but all of 
the defects, while clean white plaster casts cannot be bettered 
for the student’s purposes. 

Wherein, then, do we value the originals separated from the 
Parthenon ? There is no such thing as ** market value ” in the 
absence of the marketing, so we may claim a market value for 
these works only while admitting a readiness to part with 
them; and there remains only their sentimental value, 
which they share with the headsman’s axe at the Tower. 
Casts of the Elgin Marbles share ail the artistic value of the 
originals. I shall be understood, then, when I say that though 
the indulgence of mere curiosity may not in itself be blamable 
it surely is when it ensures the incompletion of so magnificent 
awork as the restoration of the Parthenon. 

The sculptures were obtained, no matter how, nor matter 
much from whom, at a time when we and all Kurope were 
preoccupied with war and with war’s legacies. We shared 
with others the spirit of the privateer who, operating in a time 


of general flux, recognized the truths of opportunity and took 
what chance afforded. Everyone who could engaged in this 
pursuit ; we say Lord Elgin did it to protect the sculptures, 
but, this granted, shall we now invoke a sort of Statute of 
Limitation, or admit that in receiving the marbles we accepted 
a moral stewardship ? 

The fear of establishing a precedent has been expressed. 
But such fears might be better entertained were the number of 
such exiled treasures greater and their nature more often such 
as might be mechanically reproduced, so to provide that, as in 
the present case, the originals may be surrendered while all 
that in which they are intrinsically beautiful may be retained, 
a circumstance possible only in the case of sculpture. More- 
over, we should bear in mind that the Parthenon is so far 
raised above the flood-mark of architectural and sculptural 
effort as to be far removed from possible comparison.—I am, 
Sir, &c., COURTENAY POLLOCK. 

92 Madeley Road, Ealing, W. 5. 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 

[To the Editor of the Srpecraror.| 
Sir,—Last night I heard Mr. Shaw speaking on the “ talkies,” 
in a spirit of complete buffoonery, on the subject of Capital 
Punishment, Rouse having been hanged in the morning. So 
much for good taste, as our publicists see it. 

Later at my club I read the Evening Standard’s “ write-up” of 
the execution :—** Never within living memory have so many 
babies in arms and children waited cutside a prison while the 
Babies in their mothers’ 
Girls 


law was demanding its full penalty. 
arms struggled restlessly and cried in the cold wind. 
between the ages of ten and sixteen gathered in groups and 
laughed and tittered. Schoolboys on bicycles rode about, 
indulging in trick-riding ‘stunts.’ Within a minute of the 
execution the crowd were moving about casually. Boys on 
their bicycles rode recklessly among them ; girls laughed as if 
in their playground game. The women with babies gathered 
together and gossiped ... a warder pinned a notice on 
the prison gates. People surged round the door, read the 
notice, and stared at it in morbid curiosity.” 

Allowing the customary 80 per cent. discount for a journalist 
getting a story this description yet drives one to the conclusion 
that there were more objectionable people than Rouse left 
alive at 8 a.m. yesterday. What is to be said in defence of 
a system of punishment which evokes such scenes and provokes 
such “ morbid ” curiosity ? 

I can never understand why this question of Capital 
Punishment is alinost always looked at from the point of view 
of the man who is hanged, whose interest in the matter is, after 
all, very temporary. It should surely be considered primarily 
from the point of view of its effect upon the community and 
upon the men who do the actual hanging. The Evening 
Standard tells me that ‘ Pierpont, the executioner, was 
assisted by Phillips.” It is a great and inspiring thing to 
reflect that amongst all the brilliant services at the disposal 
of our State are those of two gentlemen who are prepared to 
rise early on a bitterly cold morning and, for a very trifling 
fee, choke the life out of a man whom they have never seen 
before and against whom they can have no possible grievance. 
If they are married and family men it is affecting to think of 
their children missing them at breakfast, inquiring ** Where's 
daddy ?” and being told ** daddy’s away at work. If you’re 
good he may bring you home some sweeties,” the sweeties 
being, of course, paid for out of the fee. Or if one of the hang- 
men is a bachelor and is courting ; what romance for the girl ! 

In my opinion, it is the existence of the hangman which 
constitutes the gravest indictment of Capital Punishment.—I 
am, Sir, &c., R. FLercuer. 

Fivewents Cottage, Crowborough, Sussex. 

March 11. 
A BETTER SCHEME FOR CHARING CROSS 
[To the Editor of the SpecTator.] 
Sir,—The proposals now advanced by the L.C.C. Advisory 
Committee—which was appointed last year to work out an 
agreed scheme in place of that rejected by Parliament-— 
amount to the original scheme improved in detail. Briefly, 
the intention is to transfer Charing Cross terminus from the 
north of the river to the Lion Brewery site on the south side, 
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and to replace the present railway bridge by a road bridge 
crossing both the river and the intervening streets so as to 
connect with the ground level at St. Martin’s Place. 

The Committee themselves are not unanimous in approving 
this plan and it is clear that public opinion is much less so. 
It would seem worth while, therefore, to consider an alternative 
which offers advantages of its own besides avoiding every one 
of the disadvantages inseparable from the official scheme. 
Let us see what are the conditions which any scheme which is 
to command satisfaction from all points of view must fulfil, 
and none of which the Committee’s scheme does fulfil :— 
















(1) The view across the river, which is one of the most interesting 
city views in the world, must be left unobstructed. 

(2) There must be scope to make the riverside of Lambeth a fine 
city. This cannot occur while its town-planning is dominated by 
the needs of the Southern Railway. 

(3) Street. congestion—instead of being augmented by a new 
avenue of approach to one of its busiest centres—must be relieved. 

(4) Southern Railway passengers—instead of being forced to 
alight on the far side of the river and continue their journeys by 
other means, must be carried nearer, and more continuously, to 
where they want to go. 

(5) There must be no streets marred by railway tracks overhead. 

(6) The fine site of Charing Cross terminus must be vacated, and. 
no other valuable space taken up by railways on either side of the 
river. 

(7) No existing facilities should be interfered with till the new 
are ready for use. 

(8) The capital cost should be less than the £12,500,000 which 
the Committee cheerfully contemplate spending. 

(9) Operating costs should be less than those of the present 
railway terminus—not more, as they will be if road transport is 
substituted for rail. 

(10) Expenditure, instead of being imposed on the taxpayer, 
should be in a form directly and commercially recoverable. 

(11) The scheme should be such that construction can be begun 
with the least possible delay, and such as to create an immediate 
demand for labour. 

























Hfow can all these objects be secured at once ? 

Very simply: by electrifying the affected portion of the 
Southern Railway and taking it underground as a_ tube 
railway from a suitable point in Lambeth under the river and 
under Westminster to Victoria, there connecting with other 
suburban lines. Up trains entering from one lot of suburbs 
would run round the loop of tube and continue out as down 
trains to another lot of suburbs, after touching at tube stations 
to be built under Charing Cross (and elsewhere if expedient) 
on the way. The heavy cost of a terminus and of reversing the 
main line trains would be saved. Since a tube railway can 
carry two trains a minute or more, which is a much greater 
frequency than that of the trains now using Charing Cross 
terminus, the capacity would be ample. Since a tube railway 
costs in a round figure a million pounds a mile, the suggested 
loop would still cost less than a road bridge even if it were 
lengthened so as at the same time to connect Victoria via 
Hyde Park Corner and Marble Arch to Paddington before 
swinging round to Charing Cross—a connexion badly needed. 
Tube-railway construction is of highly standardized design so 
that orders for the equipment could be placed even while the 
surveys were still proceeding and details of the route still 
to be scttled. 

Assuming the work to be done under the Works (Loans 
and Facilities) Act, 1929, public liability would be limited 
to guaranteeing the interest on the capital in the event of 
the tube loop not proving commercially profitable. But there 
would be as much chance of its being so as any other tube, 
and at the worst the deficit which might be imposed on the 
taxpayer would be less than what he would be called upon 
to pay for a road bridge.—I am, Sir, &c., 

J. Enwin Hormsrrom. 












































ARE WE OVER-POPULATED ? 
[To the Editor of the Specraron.] 
Sir,—-I should like to supplement the reply of Mr. Eldon 
Moore to Dr. R. A. Fisher’s questioning of the Malthusian 
principle-—that population always tends to press upon the 
food supply. Another way of enunciating this is to say that 
‘a high birth-rate must cause food shortage’; and it is 
now a better way, because Malthus wrote before birth control 
had begun appreciably to reduce fertility. The truth of his 
principle is strikingly revealed by the many millions of 
under-nourished persons in the high birth-rate countries of 
Asia. If the world’s present food supply could be distributed 
equally to the world’s present inhabitants, none would get 


































































a! 
enough for the maintenance of good health. pr, Fish 
seems to consider that the food of practically everyone “4 
North-West Europe is adequate, yet the positive correlation 
between the birth-rates and death-rates suggests = 
further decline in fertility would bring a further rise in Pe 
average duration of life.-—I am, Sir, &c., , 

171 Queen’s Gate, S.W. 7. B. Duntop, MB, 


RUSSIAN LABOUR 


[To the Editor of the SPECTATOR. ] 
Sir,—Professor Wilden-Hart, in his letter in your issue - 
March 7th, states that, ‘‘ The success of the Five Year Plan 
means, in short, the enslavement of the whole population of 
Russia and the flooding of the world with slave-made goods,” 
I would be grateful to read Professor Wilden-Hart’s definition 
of slavery. The Oxford Dictionary defines a slave ag a 
“person who is the legal property of another or others and 
is bound to absolute obedience.” Now, whatever ;, 
happening in Russia, and however true it is that the present 
industrial development will increase Russian competition jy 
the world markets, it is surely the last country in the wor 
at the present time in which it can be said that one person jg 
the property of another or of others! Nothing, it seems, coul 
be more remote from slavery than a situation in which al 
property is owned by the workers, and these are self-governing, 
fixing their rates of wages, hours of labour, and electing the 
officials who market the products of their labour.—I am, 
Sir, &e., P. A. Stoay, 

University College of North Wales, Bangor. 


ELECTORAL REFORM 


[fo the Editor of the Specraron.] 
Srr,—Whenever a General Election takes place there are 
thousands who are legally entitled to record their vote but, 
owing to serious illness, lie in our hospitals or their own homes, 
and are incapacited from visiting the polling booth. As a 
Lancastrian my suggestion is that an Act of Parliament 
should be passed giving magistrates, or other authorised 
persons, power to visit our hospitals or homes, and there 
receive sealed envelopes containing the ballot papers, these 
afterwards to be handed to the polling clerk. 

My name is on the roll of voters in the Newton Division 
(Lancashire), but I am utterly ineapacited from recording 
my vote, and I appeal strongly to our Member, Sir Robert 
Young, Deputy Speaker of the House of Commons, to bring 
in a Bill before the General Election, and earn the gratitude of 
tens of thousands of voters throughout the country.—1 an, 
Sir, &c., W. Stewart Royston. 

Sunnyside, Paddington, near Warrington. 


THE RECOGNITION OF OSTEOPATIIY 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,— May I have sufficient space to place a few facts before 
your readers as an answer to the two correspondents whose 
letters appeared in your issue of February 28th ? 

Mr. Herbert J. Paterson, by inference, conveys the impres: 
sion that all osteopaths are ignorant, and have no training 
or knowledge of the subjects which are the foundations of a 
medical curriculum. Your other correspondent, whe modestly 
signs himself ‘* A General Practitioner of Medicine,” goes 4 
step further and, either through prejudice or ignorance, states 
that “The osteopaths cut out all the preliminary work on 
anatomy and physiology. They ignore it. They can then 
invent an anatomy of their own.” He does not differentiate 
between individuals who suddenly decide to call themselves 
osteopaths and commence to practise what they «all 
osteopathy (which is quite within the present law), and 
osteopaths who have spent years of training and study in 
acquiring the right to practise osteopathy. 

The British people want osteopathy and should have some 
protection against pretenders, who are multiplying very 
rapidly on the reputation established by trained osteopaths.— 
I am, Sir, &c., WitiiAM CoorER 

(Seeretary, British Osteopathic Association). 

40 Park Lane, London, W.1. 


[This question was very fully discussed in the Spectator in 
1925 and 1926.— En. Spectator.]} 
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PROBATION OFFICERS 
[7'o the Editor of the Sprcraror.| 

Gin, —The criticisms made by Miss Craven in the first part 
of her letter in your issue of March 7th have been sufficiently 
answered on previous occasions, but I feel that the statement 
in the last sentence of her letter ought not to go unchallenged. 

Miss Craven mentions an “ injustice ” which came to her 
notice recently, namely, that a ‘ would-be probation officer, 
fully qualified, with special experience of, and flair for, work 
among difficult children, has regretfully given up all hope 
of serving the State in this way, because she is not a member 
of the Church of England.” What does this statement 
really mean? Will Miss Craven kindly inform us by whom 
the candidate was refused? By the Home Office or some 
jocal authority, or by the Church of England Temperance 

H. PEARSON 

(Southern Director). 
C.E.T.S. House, 40 Marsham Street, Westminster, S.W. 1. 


Society ?—I am, Sir, «e., 


EVIDENCE OF SURVIVAL 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 
Sin, have had an experience which approaches very 
neatly the kind of evidence which Mr. Gerald Heard says 
is unattainable, but without which communication from 
those who have died is, in his opinion, unprovable. 

I can vouch for the accuracy of the following. 
years ago I was very desirous to obtain evidence which was 
inexpli able by the theory of telepathy from any living 
person. With this idea in my mind, but without any sanguine 
expectation, I visited a medium, Mr. Otto von Bourg. In 
the course of the interview he described to me an elderly 
gentleman whom I recognized as my uncle and my guardian. 
He then got the word “ uncle,” which I at once attributed 
to telepathy. He went on to ask if he had helped me to 
arrange any papers before he died. I replied that he had 
helped me to draw up my will. The medium said: ‘I get 
incorrect, so strongly.’ I asked whether he meant that 
my uncle wished me to alter my will. He said: “No: the 
basis of it is all right; but there is something incorrect, and 
I think that if you see it he will impress you as to what it 
js.” After this interview I wrote to my solicitor to send 
me my will, which I had not looked at for some time; and 
as I could detect no error I forwarded it to a legal friend, 
a retired judge, and asked him if he could find any error in 
it. He replied: ‘The will as drawn appears to me_ to 
contain a bad blunder, which would defeat your intentions 
to some extent.” Tle added that it was a blunder he had 
before known solicitors to make: it was of a technical kind ; 
and I could not have discovered it. It was obviously due 
to an unintentional mistake, which would not have benefited 
the solicitor. My guardian had been my adviser in money 
matters in my youth, and it seemed to me very characteristic 
of him that, if he discovered after his death that he had 
blundered over the drafting of my will, he should try to 
correct the error; and not less characteristic that he should 
try to give me a good test, if he was aware of my thoughts 
and what I was anxious to obtain. I have quoted this 
incident in my recent book, Comrades on the Homeward Way. 
Heven ALEX. DAL.as. 


Some 


—Iam, Sit, &e., 
Innisfail, Crawley, Sussex. 


THE WEEKLY COMPETITION—RELATION- 
SHIPS 
[To the Editor of the Seecraror.| 
Sir.—The relationships shown to be possible by the winner 


of the Weekly Competition in your issue of March 7th are 
certainly very ingenious: but in No. 5 there appears to be 
an error, probably due to inaccurate transcription from an 
earlier draft : 

*Q.: My brother's wife is my son-in-law’s daughter. 
you explain this ? ” (p. 378). 

“A.: My daughter's husband was a widower having one 
daughter, who married my son” (p. 380). 

It seems to me either that the question should read, ** My 
son's wife...” or that the answer should read, **. . . . who 


Can 


married my brother.” 





Allow me, when writing, at any rate to mention a possibility 
of relationship not less curious than any in the list given by 
your successful competitor. It may be more intelligible if 
cast into the form of a story. 

Andrew Brown and John White, two widowers, became 


neighbours in the village of Craigdairnie. Each had a 
daughter, Mary Brown and Jessie White respectively. Though 


previously quite unrelated and, indeed, strangers to each 
other, the two families became so friendly that Andrew 
Brown married Jessie White. Being thus left with no one 
to keep his house, John White remedied the defect by marrving 
Mary Brown. Of each of these unions a son was born, viz., 
Robert Brown and Peter White. How were Robert and 
Peter related ? Careful study of the problem will show that 
cach was the nephew (and therefore also the uncle) of the 
other: for Robert Brown being the (half) brother of Mary, 
her son Peter was his nephew; and in like manner Peter 
White being the (half) brother of Jessie, her son Robert was 
his nephew. 

Thus, absurd as it may seem, it is quite possible for a man 
to be the uncle of his own uncle. The story solves your 
competitor's problem No. 10, “My uncle and I are both 
uncles, and my uncle ismy nephew,” in a quite different 
manner from that which he suggests, viz., **My mother’s 
brother-in-law married my sister's daughter.”"—I am, Sir, &c., 

Artrutur PoLLok Sym. 

18 Wester Coates Gardens, Edinburgh. 


PIT PONIES 
[To the Editor of the Sprcrxror.} 
Sirn,—It is stated that pit ponies are as well off working below 
the surface of the earth as they are upon it. Would it be 
possible for the following incident to happen in an ordinary 
country lane, and can we believe that this was the first time 
the pony in question had been ill-treated ? In February, 
1930, a lad of 17 walked more than forty yards to find a 
pick. He then returned to where the pony had run off the 
line, and beat the animal about the head and neck with the 
pick until it died. Had the pony not died probably this 
atrocious act would not have been discovered and punished, 
as public opinion in a mine can scarcely be as unbiased as in 
a village or town.—I am, Sir, &e., VioLter Woop 
(Secretary, The Council of Justice to Animals and 
ITumane Slaughter Association). 
42 Old Bond Street, W.1. 


| To the Editor of the Sprcraror.] 


Sir,—Aceording to the full quotation given by Mr. Gee from 
the 1926 Northern Mines Report some colliery companies 


could not look after their ponies on the surface, where they 
could be seen during the 1926. dispute, for “* the animals 
were left out in the open during the early winter weather 
and without shelter, and suffered much from exposure to 
the cold.” 

When pit ponies have been on the surface for some time 
and turned out to grass, Mr. R. L. Layfield, H.M. Inspector 
of Horses in Mines, writes that their bodily condition * has 
undergone considerable change during the term of idleness, 
and it is unwise to give a full ration of corn and to subject 
them to long spells of severe labour immediately they go 
down the mine. ... It usually takes from eight to ten 
weeks, after a long period of rest, to recondition a pony 
sulliciently to enable him to withstand severe exertion without 
suffering unduly from bodily fatigue in the performance of 
his work.” Yet, following the stoppage mentioned, and 
owing to the “alteration” of hours of work (which meant 
increase in the working hours, if the official report had used 
plain English) at certain collieries ponies were worked ~ for 
long hours without intervals for food and rest.” 

Nor is this all. Mr. Gee says that I exaggerate when I 
said that ‘* Thousands of pit ponies are worked continuously 
for sixteen hours on end persistently for weeks.” I did not 
say “all,” but ‘* thousands.” Proof of this is given in the 
quotation from the Northern Report of 1926, which he 
himself supplies! The next sentence in the report says : 
**My Staff reported that at some mines ponies worked from 
fourteen to sixteen hours on end for continuous shifts through- 


out the week.” This is clear evidence that my statement 
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was no exaggeration. The report is very guarded and 
eautious in its wording, but the words “ the week” do not 
mean one single or specific week; they mean a long and 
indefinite period covering many weeks. 

Official action was taken to improve matters in these cases 
at the time. But as there is no legal limit to the working 
hours of pit ponies, and as inspections only take place, accord- 
ing to the Minister of Mines, at most twice a year, this sort 
of practice can take place without being found out in any 
mine at any time. 

I should be glad if Mr. Gee would withdraw the charge of 
exaggeration.—I am, Sir, «c., 

JULIET GARDNER, 

26 Draycott Place, Cadogan Square, S.W. 3. 


SCHOOLBOYS’ CLOTHES 

[Vo the Editor of the SpecraTor] 
Srr,—I feel that I am very brave—and perhaps rash—in 
taking up the cudgels on behalf of a section of the community 
who will themselves be the first to criticize my action and to 
resent any interference with long-established custom. But 
these are the days of emancipation from old and uncomfortable 
and unhealthy clothing—tight corsets, for instance, have dis- 
appeared, obviously to the great advantage of the rising 
generation, as far as girls are concerned. One has only to 
notice the greatly improved physique—as shown in dances 
and drill in girls’ schools even in poor neighbourhoods where, 
owing to bad housing and other adverse conditions, a C3 
population is growing up. 

When we come to the boys, however, the same improvement 
is not shown—from the waist downwards their development 
is distinctly inferior to that of their sisters, and the cause is 
not far to seek. Whereas a girl’s dress is supported from the 
shoulders and there is, therefore, no constriction round the 
waist, the boy wears a belt round his middle—and a fairly 
tight one, too—as it has to keep up, and down, and in, a con- 
glomeration of garments: drawers, vest, shirt, knickers. 
The sensible and useful ** combination ” garment is taboo in 
most preparatory schools. ‘‘ Whatever you do, don’t send 
him back in the combies —it’s as much as his life is worth ! ” 
was the advice of an experienced mother. Braces, too, seem 
to be considered * impossible ” for small boys. Apart from 
the discomfort of this belt it is obvious that if worn as tight as 
it must be, in order to be efficient, its use may lead to digestive 
troubles—and later on to varicose veins (which kept back so 
many recruits in the late War). 

Boys will not complain—it is for parents and headmasters 
to find some simple solution for this problem, and if some 
sensible preparatory school would take the lead, the pernicious 
belt might disappear, replaced perhaps by another kind, 
gripping only the back portion of the knickers after the fashion 
of flannel cricketing trousers. 

The problem is more hygienic than sartorial, but eminently 
worth the consideration of parents of all classes.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Me, ot. 5S: 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 


GOLD IN SOMERSET. 

Delving into the Close Rolls (tempore Richard Il) I am 
astonished to find what I believe to be known only to a few 
people, namely, that there were gold and silver mines in the 
counties of Gloucestershire and Somersetshire. It states 
‘that all the metal thereof arising shall be brought to the 
Tower of London and nowhere else to make money, and the 
seventh part belonging to the king shall be carried to the 
receipt of the exchequer provided that the king shall have 
for his seignorage the seventh part of all such metal and the 
lessee the residue of the profit.” He is also promised, “ for 
fear of thieves’—‘*a sure escort of archers ’’—‘t when a 
quantity of metal shall be ready to take to London.” 
It is also enjoined * that the lessee shall have for him and 
his servants all liberties which the miners of Bere have.’ 
I assume this place must be Bere Regis.—J. P. Bacon 
Piucyiies, Burgess Hill, Sussex. 


UNION OF GIRLS’ Scnoorns FOR SOCIAL SERVICE. 
The new Settlement at Stafford Street, Peckham, which is 
to be opened by Her Majesty the Queen on Wednesday, 
March 18th, is to be the future headquarters of the Union 


of Girls’ Schools for Social Service. This Union has been 


in existence for over thirty-three years, and from very small 
beginnings when it maintained one missioner only in South 
On 


Jondon its programme has become wide and varied. 








——_. 
the national side it aims at keeping in touch with 
work of girls’ schools in all parts of the countr 
providing information and training for those Wishing 

take part in this work. Its practical undertakings jngj to 
the maintenance of a Settlement in South London ne 
Welfare Centres, Children Care Committee, Children’s Count 
Holiday Fund, Invalid Children’s Aid Associatio iy 





the SOcial 
’s and at 













2 : : : Ny Clubs 
Play Centres, a playing field, assistance with social work FA 
three overburdened parishes, and many other enterprises 





It is an undenominational organization to which are affiliated 
over 180 girls’ schools. Half the cost of the new head 
quarters has been raised during the past two years py the 








work of schoolgirls, Old Girls’ Associations and “their 
friends. The Union is now appealing for the first time i 





its history to the general public to help them to ra 
£5,000 still needed to free it of debt. 





ise t 
Once this has An 







accomplished the work will be as self-supporting in the future No. ¢ 
as it has been in the past.—Tue SECRETARY, Stafford Street 
Settlement, Peckham, S.E. 15. — 





LEGLEss Birps. 

There came for several years in succession to Kirkhil| 
House, Wick, a gull which had lost a leg. Someone haq 
spliced a wooden pin with some sort of bandage to the stump, 
The artificial limb was seldom put to the ground, but if food 
was thrown out and any other bird tried to get it, the pin 
leg would be used to good effect. Perhaps traps aecount for 
many legless birds.—PrTER SMILARS, Procurator Fiscal’; 
Office, County Buildings, Wick. 


Imrortep FLovur. 

In common with all patriotic housewives T am delighted 
to learn that our bakers who sell bread made from home. 
milled flour are putting up in their: windows official seals to 
let us know where to shop. But why shouldnt our drapers, 
grocers, chemists, ironmongers, fruiterers, outfitters, stationers 
and other shopkeepers each do the same thing for what they 
sell? Then the housewife would be quite sure where she was: 
and the effect upon unemployment would ‘be -magical. A 
good step in the right direction is the attractive card saying: 
‘We buy at the British Industries Fair,” which is being 
shown in many shops at present.—CiceELy G. Enrskiyg, 
7 Eccleston Square, 5.W. 1. 



















PRESERVING ENGLAND. 

You were so very kind as to insert our letter about the 
Exhibition held in Oxford, by the kind permission of Messrs, 
Elliston and Cavell, under the auspices of the Council for the 
Preservation of Rural England. It might interest your 
readers to know that nearly two thousand people visited this 
exhibition, and showed themselves extremely interested in the 
tiles and other inexpensive building materials that we were 
showing.—Susan Bucuan, Elsfield Manor, Oxford. 











Tut LeaGuE or CoLourRED PEOPLES. 

You have probably observed from the Times of the 16th inst 
that an organization knownas‘* The League of Coloured Peoples’ 
was formed in London last week. The object is to promote 
the interests of the coloured peoples and to improve relations 
between the races.—Harotp A. N. Moopy, Chairman, 164 
Queen’s Road, Peckham, S.E. 15. 

AvcTHOR WANTED. 

I wrote recently to Messrs Blackwood (in whose magazine 
“ The Canadian Boat Song,” enquired for by your correspon- 
dent Lady M. Meade first saw the light), asking if they could 
clear up the mystery of authorship. They kindly replied at 
considerable length. Briefly, what they said was this : that 
the song was published (1) in Maga, 1829, in a Nocles 
Ambrosianae, (2) in Tait’s Magazine, 1849, attributed to the 
Earl of Eglinton (** for which authorship there is no proof”). 
** In its original form the poem is said to have been sent * bya 
friend in Upper Canada,’ and the same number contains an 
article on Upper Canada by John Galt, who was certainly there 
in 1829... Circumstantial evidence makes it probable 
. . . that Galt was the writer.” They conclude : ~ We think 
it highly probable that Lockhart, then in charge of our 
Magazine, had something to do with the poem.” | have not 
met with the song in any collection, but the same letter tells 
me that it is to be found in an Anthology of English Verse, by 
J. H. Lobban, 1902, of which Blackwoods are the publishers. 
C. M. Hupson, Nutcombe Height, Hindhead. 

[The evidence has always disposed us to the attribution 
to John Galt. Our original correspondent did not quote 
the song correctly. Without a printed version before 
we believe that it should read as follows :— 




























“From the lone sheiling of the misty Island, 
Mountains divide us and a waste of seas— 
Yet still the blood is strong, the heart is highland, 
And we in dreams behold the Hebrides.” 
—Ep. Spectator] 
ANGLO-GERMAN CLUB. ; 
We are informed that the arrangements for the formation 
of this club, which will be both a social and a business — 
are nearing completion. The club premises will be in the 
West End of London, and there will be a special membership 
arrangement for ladies. 
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Nearly 10,000,000 consumers in the British Isles regularly 
use gas. 

Scores of thousands of up-to-date new houses are having 
gas laid on. During 1930 more than 161,000 gas points 
were fitted in some 29,000 new houses by one gas under- 
taking alone. 

3,000 trades use gas. Birmingham, Sheffield and Coventry 
manufacturers alone require more than 7,000,000,000 cubic 
feet each year. 

In 1912 the annual consumption of gas in the British Isles 
was 210,000,000,000 cubic feet. The 1930 returns show 
an output of nearly 330,000,000,000 cubic feet. 

The increased demand for gas throughout the country has 
necessitated increases in Capital of Gas Undartakings. One 
recent £2,500,000 43%, debenture issue was over subscribed 
26 times. 


THERE CAN BE NO MORE 
STRIKING TESTIMONY 


to the stability of an industry than the facts given above. 


For those who wish to place money with 
assurance of a secure return there is 


NO MORE ATTRACTIVE 
INVESTMENT THAN 


GAS STOCK 


THE BRITISH COMMERCIAL GAS ASSOCIATION, 28 GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, 
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SMOKELESS GAS COKE 


DEMONSTRABLY 
CHEAPEST and BEST 


for 


HOT WATER BOILERS. 


CLEANEST 
for 


KITCHEN RANGES. 


PROVED ADVANTAGES 
for 


OPEN GRATES. 





THE SWEEP rarely calls on the 
Household which burns COKE. 


THE COMPANY’S DOMESTIC CON. 
FRACT SCHEME ensures regular 
supplies of CORRECTLY GRADED 
COKE at REDUCED RATES. For 
particulars enquire at any of the 
Company’s Showrooms or of :— 


The Coke Manager, 
THE GAS LIGHT & COKE COMPANY, 


Horseferry Road, Westminster, S.W. 1. 
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Progress and Prospects of 





(President of The National Gas Council of Great Britain and 
qu: gas industry in this country is nearly one and a quarter 
centuries old. From that fact the questions naturally arise : 
Js it an ageing industry, has it passed its prime, or is it still 
ina youthful state of growth? What, in fact, are its pro- 








spects ? 

 Nithout hesitation it can be said that the future of the 
os industry is sure and promising. The demand for gas 
has been steadily increasing since the end of the War. The 
yearended 1920 showed a national consumption of gas amount- 
ing to some 260,000 million cubic feet per annum. The year 
ended 1930 showed this annual consumption to have grown 
to nearly 330,000 million cubic feet. 

One of the reasons which justifies me in considering the 
British gas industry to be sound lies in the fact that its main 
service is linked up with the everyday needs of both home 
and factory—the comfort and well-being of all classes. As 
tothe home, already there are well over 7,000,000 gas cookers 
in use in this country, and cookers and gas fires are being 
fixed in the vast majority of the houses which are being built 
to-day, as the following examples will show: 

The Birmingham Corporation have completed the construc- 
tio of over 33,000 houses since 1919. I:very one of these 
has been piped for gas. No less than 99 per cent. of the 
20,000 houses built under the Liverpool Corporation housing 
schemes have gas laid on for cooking and for heating the 
wash copper. Nearly 40,000 gas fires have already been fixed 
inthem. In Glasgow quite 96 per cent. of the 40,000 houses 
completed or sanctioned for erection since the War will have 
gas for cooking, for heating water, for clothes washing pur- 
poses (and in many cases for baths), and also for heating in 
one Or more rooms. In Bournemouth and district 11,895 
new houses have been built since 1921. Of these, 11,854 
have been carcassed for gas. In only 41 cases were houses 
wired for electricity only, the last of such houses so wired 
being completed so far back 1925. Since then every 
house built there has been provided with a gas supply. 

The London County Council have now completed over 
19,000 houses on their estate at Becontree, and cach of these 
has standard equipment of a gas cooker, a gas fire and one or 
nore lighting fittings. In most of the new private housing 
estates in London provision is being made for the fixing of a 
yas cooker, a gas water heater, a gas copper and from two to 
six gas fires in every house. 

These are representative figures. 
wearying. 

Why, in spite of all the rosy pictures painted by politicians 
and the vendors of competitive lighting, heating and cooking 
appliances, is gas still being demanded by most people ? ° 
There are, I think, four main reasons—its adaptability, its 
simplicity, its economy (including economy of labour), and 
finally, its reliability. 

Gas cookers and fires have now been in use for many years. 
Considerable improvements are still, however, being made 
in their design and finish. Thermostatic control of oven 
temperatures is provided in the latest cookers. Completely 
enamelled finishes and raised ovens which obviate stooping 
are other popular developments. Gas fires have been im- 
proved in efficiency and in the characteristics of the radiant 
heat which they give out. They have also been made more 
attractive in appearance and to harmonize better with their 
environment, as the result of the close co-operation of the 
gas industry with our leading architects and designers. 


as 


To give more would be 


The Growing Use of Gas in the 


Home 
the British Gas Industry 


By Sir Davin Mitne-Watson, D.L., LL.D. 


Ireland and Governor of The Gas Light and Coke Company.) 

Recent developments in the use of gas for water heating 
have opened up prospects which even the most far-seeing 
members of the gas industry did not visualize a few years 
ago. New types of gas water heater have brought the cost 
of gas for water heating down to a figure which can be afforded 
by all but the really poor. As an example, the thermal storage 
system, amongst others, involves little more than the lighting- 
up of a burner—the heater being left to do the rest of the 
work, and to ensure, automatically, a gas consumption pro- 
portionate to the amount of hot water drawn. Some idea 
of the low cost of this system of water heating can be gained 
from the fact that it will provide 40 gallons of really hot 
water (at 140° Fahr.) every day at a cost of 6d. with gas at 
8d. a therm. 

Running parallel with these improvements in domestic 
water heating are the advances made in the design of gas-fired 
central heating boilers. In the area of supply of the Gas 
Light and Coke Company we have during the last year or 
two fixed many of these boilers in private dwellings, cinemas, 
theatres, banks, offices and other large buildings. These 
boilers also are thermostatically controlled, and are so designed 
that any desired temperature can be automatically maintained 
in the rooms to be warmed. As soon as the air in the room 
is brought up to a predetermined temperature the gas con- 
sumption is automatically reduced. 

These are the main ‘* Domestic” uses for gas which justify 
the confidence of the gas industry in its future. There are 
many other directions, however, in wuich gas is proving 
itself to be a labour-saver in the home. In addition to gas 
wash coppers, there are now gas-heated washing machines 
on the market. There are also eflicient gas-heated irons, 


linen airing cabinets and linen airing cupboard heaters —all 
designed to reduce the irksomeness of washing day. The 


benefits of home refrigeration are slowly becoming appreciated 
in this country. Here also the gas industry is able to offer a 
refrigerator which has many advantages over others, because 
it is economical and has no moving parts—no machinery to 
go wrong. 
In the matter of home lighting, gas fittings are being greatly 
improved in design. Distance control by switch has been 
available for some years, but it will probably not be long now 
before a reliable method of switch lighting which does not 
involve the use of a by-pass will be put on the market. 
Gas-heated incinerators have been produced for some years, 
and the public is slowly beginning to realize the benefits to 
health which result from their use and the consequent disuse 
of the dustbin as a receptacle for decaying vegetable matter, 
from which flies can carry disease. Portable gas appliances 
are growing in number, and much attention is being given to 
their design, as also to the design of the connectors which 
can be * plugged in” to the gas supply in the same way as 
the flex of an electric appliance is plugged into the wall fitting. 
The gas industry is probably second to none in the research 
work it is carrying out to ensure the safety of the public and 
the recommendation only of reliable appliances. Its scient- 
ists, its technical experts and its salesmen are more highly 
trained to-day than ever before. Its general sales organization 
and its publicity methods are commented upon favourably, 
even by its competitors. Given fair play on the part of the 


ee 


Government and Municipalities, both as regards the removal 
of unfair legislative restrictions and a lack of bias on the part 
of its Ministers and of Town Councillors, the gas industry 
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& lectricity 


will supply your Lighting 


Heating , Cooking 
Refrigeration and 
Power requirement 


With Electricity in your home, household tasks can 
be performed more easily and more efficiently, 
Electricity will give you pure, steady light, instant 
heat without dirt or fumes. It will render cooking 
a cool, pleasant task and will, with the use of a 
Refrigerator, keep your food fresh and _ pure. 
Electricity will supply power to work the Suction 
Cleaner, Electric Polisher, Electric Fan, Electric 
Sewing Machine, etc. 



















If you want to learn how Electricity can increase 
your comfort and reduce labour in your home fill 
in the coupen below and you will receive a copy of 
the Eda Electric Home Wiring Specification, together 
with other interesting and informative literature, 





° e e 
fill in this coupon now! 
To the British Electrical Development Association Inc., 
15 Savoy Street, London, W.C, (Temple Bar 4569) 
Please send me, to the address given below, a free 
copy of your latest booklet, “3 Plug Points,” and 
a copy of the Eda Electric Home Wiring Specification. 
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continue to move forward steadily and surely. It will 
‘or back to the country, in the form of smokeless gaseous 
-— id fuels and a number of other valuable by-products, 
and 85 ion cent. of the heat value of the coal it uses. It 
oe a ‘ “A ta still more—as it has already reduced to a 
pon pil the smoke and fogs which are still one of the 
- + curses of our country, to abolish drudgery and dirt 
«a0 factory and worksbop alike, and to increase the 
vmfort, convenience and health of the nation as a whole. 


will 


The Modern Use of Elcctricity 


By Warwick Ho.Mes. 

Jr you are attributing causes for the acceleration of 1930 in 
jomestic electrical application which amounted to an increased 
home consumption over 1929 of 220 million units of electri al 
energy, you must name first the rapidly incr easing conscious- 
ness of health and hygiene and a distaste of avoidable house 
labour. When we read of the work of the Central Electricity 
Board, Electricity Commissioners and progressive supply 
undertakings toward rationalization of national electricity 
supply, we must be thankful for the power of a great industry 
for advancement of civilization. Writers and domestic 
architects concerned with the design, planning and equipment 
of cities and villages and the homes within them urge a reduc- 
tin of electricity charges. They urge 2 wider distribution 
and greater use of electrical power for health’s sake—and they 
have the women of the country with them. ; 

It is only a few hundred years since we lived in houses 
where the smoke of a fire, lit in the middle of the floor, 
fouled the air. The room was made darker still with the 
smoke of torches. With the development of electric lighting 
and heating we have finally purged atmospheric pollution from 
our houses. Chemical research has mastered the problem 
of noxious fume emission from power stations. How many 
people to-day will use other methods of lighting, heating and 
performing the arduous labours of a household where elec- 
tricity is available on a competitive tariff ? 

But what of the dweller without ? It will be many years 
before supplies are available in out-of-the-way parts—places 
dear to the heart of the real country lover. The answer is 
the home power station. To-day these are easily operated 
and inexpensive in upkeep. Some of the advantages of 
electricity are available, notably lighting and service to 
vacuum cleaner, pumps and small motors. Owing to the 
heavy load demanded it is seldom possible to instal a home 
power house for radiator, cooking and water heating services. 
Whatever electric system you decide to instal remember that 
the day will come—in many rural districts by June, 1982— 
when electricity will be available from a generating station 
at a price cheaper than you can make it at home. ‘Therefore, 
see that the wiring installation is suitable for the new standard 
230 volts. You will then be able to have the company’s 
supply connected, as soon as it is obtainable, and “* trade-in ” 
your generating plant with the minimum loss. 

For the dweller within range of Britain’s vast electric 
network a brief summary of the work of co-ordination of 
supply may be interesting. England’s existing one hundred 
and thirty-five generating stations are being reduced to a 
handful of twenty-eight. The kind of current which is being 
supplied to our houses is being standardized so that when we 
move from one district to another an expensive battery of 
electrical appliances will not have to be scrapped or adapted. 
The price of electric current has already been reduced in 
scores of districts and will be reduced in many others during 
1931. The standard domestic electric current of to-day is 
“alternating *’ 50 cycle periodicity and 230 volts, 

In spite of all other comforts, conveniences, health and 
labour saving advantages which electricity has conferred 
on man—in his home, in his industries, in his agriculture— 
the value of electric light remains paramount, The days of 
misapplied lighting are over. No longer is the brilliant lamp 
used unshaded, or in conjunction with those dreadfully 
ugly glass shades which did not shield the filament from 
View. Thanks to the intensive education which is being 
maintained on the theme of decorative home lighting, eye 
discomfort due to glare is rarely found. 

The ideal is- achieved in electric lighting only when the 


lighting scheme is considered at the time the house is being 
designed and it is fortunate that the subject of electric lighting 
is receiving more attention at the hands of architects. It 
is being more and more realized that good lighting should 
not only make things visible but should be designed to give 
pleasure to those occupying the room. 

Lighting can be arranged in a great number of ways ; 
shadowless, by means of reflected light, shaded to give 
shadow and contrasts, while there is distinct tendency among 
modern architects and artists to use lighting as a means of 
decoration. Contrary to the general belief, it is possible 
to. obtain domestic lighting equipment of considerable 
decorative value and certainly capable of giving well diffused 
light, at the same time having a luminous efficiency of from 
seventy to eighty per cent. Progress in the manufacture 
of modern opal glass is one of the factors which have enabled 
this improved efliciency to be brought about, while illuminating 
engineers nowadays give considerably more attention to 
the efliciency of fittings of a more definitely decorative 
character. 

The simplicity of the modern house compared with that 
of-twenty years ago has brought with it a corresponding 
movement in furniture design, and since lighting cannot be 
separated from the general furnishing of apartments it has 
found a new means of expression to accord with this modern 
movement. 


PROGRESS IN ELectric WARMING 

The complaint about electric fires is rather negative. A 
friend who burns nothing but oak logs on a brick hearth in 
his modernized Sussex farmhouse has said to me: ‘“ You 
don’t get that welcoming blaze and crackle that you do with 
wood and coal fires.” The blaze and crackle is the coal fire’s 
only asset. On the other hand, the work which they entail 
is so well known, and so disagreeable, that I will not enlarge 
upon it. The best electric fires are undoubtedly those which 
give an effect of radiating heat. On chilly evenings they 
give all the sensations of a coal fire without the mess. The 
fact that you can move an electric fire with ease and safety 
from one part of a room to another is a very great advantage. 
There is no need whatever to put an electric heater by the 
fireplace with a flue over it; in fact, it is better removed from 
there, so that it does not waste heat up the chimney. 

When buying electric radiators the best ensemble is obtained 
by choosing one suited to your type of furnishing. There are 
dog-grate models which look realistic in a wide chimneypiece. 
There are non-period designs which go well with modernist 
decoration. 

Experts agree that the heating of large rooms, by which is 
meant those over 4,000 cubic feet capacity, is best carried out 
by means of apparatus working at a low temperature but 
having a large surface. Now this efficient method of warming 
is well applied by using what are called low-temperature 
electric convectors ; the latter are not unlike electric radiators 
or fires, but the heating elements are at a very much lower 
temperature and, in fact, do not glow. 

They are cheaper to instal than central heating. Instead 
of large and unsightly pipes, an electric circuit is run through 
the house, and the convectors are attached by plug connexions 
at any point you like. 

The question of ventilation is often raised in connexion 
with electric heating, and the provision of flues in every room 
has been advocated in certain quarters. While on the subject 
of chimneys, I must dispose of that condemnation of electric 
fires on the ground that the all-electric house is not always 
provided with chimneys and flues and that therefore the 
ventilation is imperfect. The matter has been very tho- 
roughly dealt with by Dr. Percy Hall in an article on domestic 
heating and ventilation. Dr. Hall says: “If gas fires are 
installed, the amount of flue Igft—for all practical purposes— 
is so small that, unless the fire if Burning, very little ventilation 
can thus be effected. In too many houses one finds that when 
fireplaces are not in use the flue is effectually closed and no 
longer functions as a ventilating shaft. In the case of the 
gas fire, a down draught is very apt to force some of the pro- 
ducts of combustion into the atmosphere of the room. The 
electric fire warms just as_ effectively but has no products of 
combustion, ~If the windows of the room are opened suflic. 
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yaowN .. ELECTRICITY 


FOR COUNTRY HOUSES 


WITHOUT STORAGE CELLS 


YET ALWAYS AVAILABLE AT THE TURN OF A SWITCH. 





Why wait for mains which will probably not mature 
for several years? The Kohler gives you exactly the 


same service, at once, and generally at a lower cost yy 
per unit. XE. 
Needing no storage batteries, beth depreciation Sel < 
and attendance are reduced to the very ror Kohler plants are 


minimum. ; Q standardised in many 
Fe sizes up to 30 K.W. Their 

> SP outstanding reliability has led 

to their adoption for the operation 

Q of hundreds of Automatic Beacon 


lights for night flying on Air Mail routes. 
Admiral Byrd employed Kohler plants on his 


successful expedition to the South Pole. 





Booklet ** S,”’ giving full particulars and prices, free from:— 


KOHLER CO. LTD. 7" aan oo 


























| Country 


NO HOUSE, HOWEVER : . 
FAR IN THE COUNTRY, ~~ Ne 
NEED LACK TO-DAY THE : Ne 
CLEANLINESS, COMFORT ae 

AND CONVENIENCE OF 
ELECTRIC LIGHT @ 
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Tudor Accumulators work with your own generato! 
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—absolutely independent of public supplies. Electric § son 


light without waste—where you want it and whet 
you want it. Economical and trouble-free. It Will Be 
be more than worth your while to make enquiries | (s 


[ i fete I » now. Write to the Tudor Accumulator Compaty, . 
. a» . . . Thar : 
™ giving brief details of your requirements.  Theit J a 


accumulators 





obligation. 





knowledge and experience may save you endless 
worry and expense. You incur not the slightest] 


TUDOR ACCUMULATOR CO. LTD., Sect. (T47—211), 50 GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.1.  *’PHONE: SLOANE 0168 Bf st 
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ce fire will cause sufficient movement in the 
mosphere to permit of proper ventilation.” 
hil jt may be argued that large quantities of heat such 
equired for large buildings can be most economically 
as ate eas means of solid fuel-fired boilers, recent experience 
initelY shows that there are many cases in which a suitable 
ren heating system can compete very strongly with older 
‘ thods, when full allowance is made for the many indirect 
vets which are sometimes overlooked in connexion with coal 
or coke heating. The prospects for economical and successful 
yettie heating of large premises are, of course, largely de- 
: nt upon the cost per unit. It may be said that even at 
id. pet unit electricity should be considered in some cases, 
ind that at jd. per unit the prospects are nearly always good, 
The enormous increase in the domestic use of electricity 
during 1930 is attributable partly to popular application for 
heating, cooking, and purposes other than lighting. Years 
yo, when plug points were not provided generously by 


ciently; the electri 
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r puilders and architects, or else situated in the wrong place— 

'y and the electricians had only themselves to blame for that— 

ir it was impossible to make a graceful use of home power 
eeause of an entanglement of wires over the floor. Adding 

: plug points to a house is always more expensive than seeing 

n there are sufficient to begin with. Living rooms and kitchens 
ned at least four plug points, or * outlets,” and bedrooms 

" three. 

3. 

‘ Smokeless Fuel 


By Sir LAWRENCE CHUBB. 


Tur coal smoke which pollutes the atmosphere of all large 
cities arises from two sources: it is emitted from the shafts 
of factories or other commercial premises such as hotels, 
restaurants, blacksmiths’ forges, or groups of ollices or shops, 
’ and from the chimneys of private dwelling houses. Owing 
to its tarry nature it is now recognised that domestic smoke 
js far more harmful as a destructive agent than the more 
perfectly carbonized particles thrown into the air from boiler 
Each particle of soot clings to all but the smoothest 
The gravest 





furnaces. 
surfaces and leaves behind it a stain of dirt. 
danger from the factory comes from the invisible sulphurous 
acids thrown off in the process of combustion. 

It will probably never be possible to determine exactly 
the proportion of pollution between industrial and domestic 
smoke.’ Nevertheless, careful investigations conducted by the 

Atmospheric Pollution Committee of the Department of 

Scientific and Industrial Research have led the Committee 

tothe conclusion that in London, at all events, smoke pollution 

consists of about two and a half parts of domestic smoke to 
one of industrial smoke. 

It may be asserted with some assurance that the proportion 
has undergone a great change since the prevalence of smoke- 
laden and long-continued winter fogs led to the formation 
of the Coal Smoke Abatement Society. When the Society 
was formed, now forty-two years ago, through the efforts 
ofthe late Sir William Richmond and Dr. Harold Des Voeux 
and their friends, it was a relatively rare occurrence to find a 
factory chimney which, at more or less frequent intervals 
during the day, did not belch forth large quantities of black 
smoke, That, happily, has become a thing of the past. 
Greater care in stoking, better equipment and supervision in 
the boiler house, and the growing use of smokeless methods 
‘or of steam or power production have brought about a material 
reduction in the output of factory smoke, and although 
some works are still persistent offenders, on the whole an 
el fF immense improvement has been effected. 

Moreover, the law in regard to industrial smoke has 
been greatly strengthened by the passage of the Public Health 
eS & (Smoke Abatement) Act, 1926, which increased fines, gave 
y, f all-embracing definition of smoke, and made it easier for 
loeal authorities to deal with the habitual offender. That is 
all to the good, and when our Councils are permitted by the 
$$ ff Minister of Health to make and enforce reasonable by-laws 
t § or checking injurious smoke, regardless of its colour, the 
rate of improvement will be accelerated. Up to the present 
the only by-laws that the Department is prepared to sanction 
are confined to black smoke, although the emission of such 
smoke in quantity has been illegal ever since the first great 
Public Health Act was placed upon the Statute Book in 1875. 
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The Smoke Abatement Act specifically excluded the private 
dwelling house from any municipal control on the plea that 
the time had not arrived for coercive measures in regard to 
the kitchener and open hearth. The opimien was expressed 
by the Minister of Health that no attempt could fairly be made 
to force the adoption of smokeless methods of cooking and 
heating in’ private houses until a satisfactory substitute for 
bituminous coal was generally available at a price that would 
compare favourably with that fuel. 

The present position, then, is that in and around London 
alone—and what is true of the Metropolis holds good in every 
large city—there are seven hundred thousand private dwelling 
houses, and from some at least of the chimneys of the over- 
whelming majority of those houses smoke is being almost 
constantly emitted throughout the winter months. That is 
the short explanation of the fact that, given suitable atmo- 
spheric conditions, smoke-laden London fogs are still prevalent. 

It must not, however, be thought that no improvement is 
taking place. Each year sees an increase so rapid as to be 
startling in the number of gas and electric cookers and heating 
appliances installed in private houses. These appliances in 
the aggregate greatly reduce the output of smoke. But the 
poorer members of the community cannot often afford to pur- 
chase or hire such appliances even if they could find room for a 
cooker in their small houses. - The working man’s family 
mainly live in the kitchen and they cling, not unnaturally, to 
the kitchener and its coal fire; in the parlour there is a pre- 
ference for a fire that can be seen and poked altogether apart 
from the question of relative expense. In the houses of the 
more wealthy, the same considerations as to space and expense 
do not apply, and great improvements in smokeless methods 
of cooking and heating are taking place. 

What, then, is the solution of the problem of the nuisance of 
smoke from private houses? It will only be found in the produc- 
tion and availability on a commercial scale of a solid smokeless 
fuel having a low ash content and containing suflicient volatile 
matter to ensure ready ignition and a cheerful flame. When 
such a fuel can be produced in quantity at a price comparing 
favourably with that of bituminous coal, it will be practicable 
to urge Parliament to decree the abolition of the use of bitu- 
minous coal as a fuel. 

There are three forms of smokeless solid fuel at present on 
the market—gas coke, anthracite coal, and low temperature 
coke, suitable for use in a normal grate or kitchener, 

Considerable improvements have recently been made in 
special grates and stoves designed for the consumption of gas 
eoke, and there is no doubt that the latest forms of grate enable 
that fuel to be used in an ordinary living room under conditions 
that ensure in some measure the visible and cheerful glow that 
by many is deemed an essential accompaniment of a fire. 
Anthracite, too, has been proved to be a satisfactory sub- 
stitute for ordinary coal where special stoves and grates or 
other appliances can be installed for its consumption. The, 
tests of anthracite conducted some years ago by. the Coal 
Smoke Abatement Society clearly show its many advantages 
as a cheap and satisfactory heating agent. 

It is, nevertheless, generally conceded by all who have 
studied the subject, that in the low temperature carbonization 
of coal on commercial lines will eventually be found the 
solution of the domestic smoke nuisance. In this connexion 
the recently issued Report of the Fuel Research Board shows 
that encouraging progress is being made in investigating the 
many practical difficulties which arise in the carbonization of 
coal. In his preface to the Report, the chairman, Sir Richard 
Threlfall, points out that the Board, since its inception, has 
recognized in temperature carbonization a potential 
means of making improvements in fuel utilization, particularly 
in the direction of smoke abatement, and also as a possible 
means of producing supplies of liquid fuel for home con- 
sumption. At the Fuel Research Station at Greenwich many 
experiments and tests are taking place, and a special type of 
carbonizing retort is being tested by the Board at the Gas Light 
and Coke Company’s Station at Greenwich. Eight other 
plants of a suitable size erected by firms or individuals have 
also been investigated. It is, however, somewhat 
certing to find that the stage now reached in the development 
of low temperature carbonization appears no longer to justify 
the priority given at the Fuel Research Station to the develop- 
ment of full-size retorts. The report does not indicate whether 
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the Board are satisfied that such retorts are or are not com- 
mercially practicable. One of the most difficult problems is 
to utilize to the best advantage the tars and other by-products. 
The drop in the world-price of fuel oil and motor spirit is a 
serious factor which is telling heavily against the enterprise 
of the commercial firms engaged in manufacturing smokeless 
fuel. Nevertheless, their efforts have already abundantly 
demonstrated that it is practicable to produce a satisfactory 
fuel for domestic consumption—a fuel which burns steadily 
‘with a pleasant flame and generates great heat. It has been 
proved, too, that an increasing demand exists for such a fuel, 
and that when it is available in sufficiently large quantities and 
at a price within the reach of the average householder, it will 
be deliberately chosen as a satisfactory substitute for smoke- 
producing bituminous coal. The time has arrived when the 
nation cannot afford to waste its remaining coal supplies, and 
public opinion is beginning to recognize that no country, 
however rich, can afford to go on paying an annual bill of 
£80,000,000, which is the estimated amount of the damage 
caused by coal smoke. 


Light in the Country House 


By D. Winton Tuorpr, A.M.I.E.L. 


Wuen, a few years ago, it was decided to take in hand the 
electricity supply system in this country and to co-ordinate 
it upon economical and efficient lines—in fact, to do away 
with the ‘* parochial’? system in favour of a “ national ’’ 
system—many property owners, contemplating their privately- 
owned generating sets, sentimentally brooded on the fact 
that the poor old plant had served them well, and wondered 
whether she would last out another few months “ until the 
mains came.’ Of course the mains did not come in a few 
months ; nor did they come in a few years ; nor, to be quite 
frank, will they come in the near future to isolated properties. 
What did eventually come were the towers and the overhead 
lines. The sight of these ‘* hideous structures *” or ‘“ cleverly- 
designed masts ’’—-you may choose whichever phrase appeals 
to you—was again the signal for a wave of optimistic 
expectancy. ‘ Why, they run right across Chalmers’ land 
and practically touch mine; the current will be laid on to 
my house before you can say knife.” One could read 
through all the catalogues that came out of Sheffield, and 
still the mains would not appear, for what was not appreciated, 
and is not to this day realized, is that these overhead lines 
are purely transmission lines carrying current at 132,000 
volts—some six hundred times the pressure at which elec- 
tricity can be used in private houses. ‘To break down this 
pressure to the low tension of domestic supply entails an 
expense which can only be justified in the case of the supply 
of electricity to a fair-sized town. To hope for a supply from 
these extra high tension lines is like standing on the wooden 
platform of a wayside halt and expecting to be whisked to 
J.ondon because the expresses thunder through so fast. 

No; we can—we must—face the fact that the day of the 
private lighting plant is not over. It is certainly not over 
because of the advent of the “grid”; it is not over for 
other good reasons, too, as I shall hope to show. 

In discussing this question of independent lighting plants 
it is well, I think, to have in front of us the alternatives 
available, together with the salient points of each. They 
range themselves automatically in order of price, which is 
probably also the order of their respective degrees of excel- 
lence. There is the electric lighting plant which is certainly 
the most expensive, just as it must be considered to be the 
most flexible and the most advantageous. To buy such a 
plant and to have the house wired for, say, 50 points, should 
cost something of the order of £250. 

The petrol-air gas plant comes next on the list, with a total 
cost of installation for a similar lighting capacity of about £150. 

Finally, there is the alternative provided by an acetylene 
jnstallation, which should cost about £100. 

Let me go back to the first of the three—the electric light 
plant, This has one outstanding point in its favour which 
1s possessed by neither of the others; when the mains do 
and I do not carry my pessimism so far as to deny 
they will find a house wired for 


come 
the ultimate possibility 
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electricity. Moreover, this plant need not be ser 
a main supply is taken; indeed, it should not } 
for electricity is, as I have said, a flexible medi 
is lost while much may be gained by using the 
the mains merely to take the place of the prime Mover cites ® 
the private plant ; by replacing the oil engine or 20S engl tot 

by an electric motor driven from the main supply, a the 
losses entailed are the ordinary losses of efficiency Which j aspects § 
engineering mind expects from any mechanical or electy sivlene 
process. Put more simply, it means that a trifle more qMauitts | 
tricity is bought from the supply undertaking than is i es 10 
mately applied to the lighting of the house. A very . ¢ not 
amount is dissipated—-I refuse to call it wasted—in 4 tings 
effort of the motor to drive the dynamo to charge the batik ed if 
to light the house that Jack built. This almost Negligijmanestic 
loss should be amply covered by the saving in disturbayglaieto mut 
and money by not having to make any modifications ty BB ho has 
house wiring system, even the 50 or 100-volt lamps beiggfmny 102d 
still serviceable. Over and above this, however, Comes themeadligh 
real saving to be effected by the opportunity of gettinglm those 
better terms for the supply of electricity from the Suppiymlant of 
undertaking. It stands to reason that an  undertakigfmgrative 
which bases its charges upon the amount of capital logy of gas- 
up in idle plant which is only operated at full load Spa These 
modically throughout the twenty-four hours in order ifiyhich | 
meet the domestic ‘‘ peak ”—cooking for luncheon, lighting fMectivel) 
cooking and heating in the evening—will look with  speciifihje tra 
favour upon a consumer who will take a regular supply gfifpices ¢ 
certain defined times which do not coincide with the power capital 
station’s “ peak.” Under the system in question electriciyfifnside 
may be taken for charging purposes at “ off-peak” houy expense 
and, so to speak, be * pickled” until it is convenient toMfhat th 
the householder to consume it. the sel 

There is, in addition, the automatic plant which dispenss fst a p! 
with a battery. ‘To operate a private plant without a batter yost 1 
necessitates the introduction of some means to provide firff No; 
automatic starting and stopping of the plant accordin{ pot fo 
to the demands for electricity. This is achieved with a yey 
great degree of reliability by the automatic plants at preset 
on the market. Technical details do not much concern the 
reader, but for all practical purposes it may be said that 
the act of turning on any switch in the house automatically 
starts up the plant, which supplies the requirements of the 
house direct, without making use of any form of reservoir, 
such as a storage battery. This operation of the plant 
continues until the last switch has been turned off, wher, 
no more current being for the moment called for, the plat sive 
automatically stops. This type of plant has advantages in phan 
that it dispenses with a battery and its responsibilities (jj : 
upkeep; though against this it must be remembered that Jj switche 
it also forfeits the element of reserve in case of breakdom rede 
or repair to the plant offered by the storage battery. It isfBrsme 
I suppose, reasonable to suggest that depreciation on thi “78 
type of plant is rather less. When the mains come ther 
is no necessity to scrap or sell the plant which can still k 
used as a useful stand-by. The chief merit of this typ 
of plant, I think, lies in the fact that it can supply current 
conveniently at a high voltage—high, that is, from the pot 
of view of private plants—of 200 volts or so, which is the 
standard voltage of supply from the mains. In_ view ¢ 
the possibility of an ultimate change-over to the mails 
this advantage is self-evident. 

All this is looking ahead, but it is by looking ahead thi 
we can correctly appraise the significance of the prices 
the various systems of private house lighting available to us. 

Petrol-air gas is a medium which is apt to alarm tit 
potential buyer by virtue of its name. In use it is perfectly 
safe, non-explosive, odourless and extraordinarily economicdl 
In general, it may be fairly compared with a coal gas supply 
from mains so far as its behaviour and operation are concernel, 
For lighting the gas requires mantles, just as a town supply 
does. 

The plant is operable by water power, gravity, or electricity, 
Water power is not frequently available, so that to all intenls 
and purposes the gravity operation of this plant is the standarl bp, 
method. The plant is simple and consists of an apparatts Pi 
which drops a measured quantity of petrol by automat 
means into a carburettor, which vaporizes it and mixes the 2 
vapour so formed with air, The motive power, which ! 
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teases is a weight acted upon by gravity, similar to that 
Pedy, , randfather clock, is applied to rotate an air drum in 
sean we seal which takes in the measured quantity of air 
and jig, admixture to the petrol vapour. A very convenient 
PDly fel ind of operating the plant— not only for lighting, but for 

fies and gas-cookers also—is by the use of a small electric 






Mover 


£as Cho) tor 
pply, ‘n the acetylene plant a gas is produced, again in most 


Which ub.<ects similar to coal gas, except that the light from an 
T electri siylene flame is unique in its brilliance and _ therefore 
wires 0 mantle. This system suffers from two weak- 
3 to compensate for the brilliance of the light given, 
, is not particularly adaptable for purposes other than 
—~in tfimoting, Whereas both electricity and petrol-air gas may be 
he batts {in reason for heating and cooking and various other 
- Negligiilimamestic services. Acetylene is produced by the bringing 
listurbagfjy mutual contact of water and calcium carbide, as anyone 
ONS to tigflmho has been a motorist for long enough will know. Should 
MDs beigglyy reader of this article have recollections of using acetylene 
Comes {h wadlights on a motor car, he need not fear that the horrors 
Of gettigMt those days will be repeated in the domestic acetylene 
he sup)fiiunt of the present day. The other disadvantage is a com- 
\dertakingyratively slight one, and is found in the fact that the process 
Lal locket gas-making leaves a residue from the spent carbide. 

Oad spf These, then, are the available systems for those houses 
Order imyhich have no main supply of gas or electricity, and col- 
-lightity Mctively they offer the isolated householder a way out of all 
h speciale traditional disabilities of isolation. If one looks at the 
upply afprices of these sets without thought for anything but the 
he poweffapital outlay, then the expense may seem great. But 
lectricit sider them in terms of interest, depreciation and running 
-” hourif expense, and it immediately becomes overwhelmingly apparent 
Dient tol that the isolated property owner has the means of enjoying 
the services associated with more populous districts, and 
lispenss Mat a price per unit of electricity or per therm of gas which 
battery nost mains consumers would be very glad to pay. 

Vide fir No; the day of the private plant has not passed, and will 
Ccording MM not for many, many years to come. 
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~ whe At Half the Cost of Coal 
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C plant SILVERLITE is the great domestic labour-saving device. 

Ages || supplies, at a much lower cost, all the advantages of both electricity and coal | 
Ages I ' = + 

fas with none of their disadvantages. 

| 

| 

| 
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ties off} COOKING and HEATING it is ideal, and coually for LIGHTING, giving a 
d th wlt light more brilliant than electric. All fittings have switch taps, and door- 
Mat MM switches can also he provided, 
kdown | s in wide use for FREEZING Calincts 
SILVERLITE is odourless and non-explosive. The Generator works withont noise 


It Wi smell, and is so simple that it can be looked after by a maid or gardener. 

n this MOTELS and SCHOOLS arc proving that SILVERLITE saves them 50 per cent. 
iu fuel costs and 80 per cent. ia labour. 
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point The High Efficiency Petrol-Gas Generator 
is the Worked by Weiyhts or Small Electric Motor. 
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: Senerators for 
.., Cooking & Heating 
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COOKING ana HEATING 
STOVES and DOMESTIC 
HOT WATER BOILERS 


For use with anthracite, coke, 
or other smokeless fuels. 





PATENT 
“6886” STOVES 


cive pure, healthy, ventilated warmth, 
controlled at will; freedom from the 
dirt and dust of the open coal fire, 
the smell and risk of the gas fire, 
or the prohibitive expense of 
electricity. Fed once daily with 
anthracite—the clean, smokeless fuel 
—the fire need never go out. 


Room 14ft. by 16ft. well heated 
for 24 HOURS FOR 43d. 


(Catalogue No, E.H.29.) 


fire. 


COLUMBIAN 
COOKERS. 


The roomy, fume-free 
oven and commodious 
hot-plate of a Colum- 
bian Cooker provides 
healthy appetising meals 
at a fraction of the cost 
of gas or electric 
cookers or the old- 
fashioned kitchener. 


The latest “ Bonamel” 
porcelain surface is 
spotlessly clean, labour 
saving, _heat-retaining 
and practically —un- 
chippable — brightens 
the tidy kitchen and 
makes cooking a plea- 
sure. 


(Catalogue No. 
C.€.29) 





BONNY “ BRIDGE” 
DOMESTIC BOILERS. 


As copious supplies of hot water are 
desired nowadays these boilers have 
been designed for super efficiency 
with water jacket surrounding the 


Here again they work very much 
cheaper than gas geysers or electric 
water heaters, and need only the 
minimum of attention while destroy- 
ing all consumable household refuse. 


‘(Catalogue No. B.B. 28.) 





Est. 1854. 


BONNYBRIDGE - 


Limited. 
HEAD OFFICE AND WORKS: 


SCOTLAND 


London Showrooms: 11 Ludgate Circus, E.C.4 
and at Liverpool — Edinburgh — Clasgow. 
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Give your 


country house 
the conventence of 


electric light 


with the aid of 








hloride 


STORAGE BATTERIES 


The Chloride Electrical Storage Co. Ltd., Clifton Tunction, near Manchester. London Office: 137 Victoria Street, S.W.! 
















If you live in the country you can ap 
preciate what a difference electric light 
would make in the house. Whether your 
house is small or large, the most econ- 
omical proposition is a reliable oil engine 
set with a Chloride Battery. With 
this equipment your running costs are 
reduced to a minimum—no large bills 
for petrol as there are with sets that start 
up immediately ove light is switched on 
—the Chloride 
after this. The plant and battery occupy 


Battery will look 


very little space, they can be accommo: 
dated in an outhouse. You will be sut: 
ptised how cheaply you can generate 


your own electric light. 


Made by the 
makers of the 
world famous 
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Life in New England 


puritan’s Progress. By Arthur Train, (Scribner, 12s. 6d.) was Winked at for once. Other and coarser recognitions of 








irae New England men of the old colonial days had hard their new relations were permitted by the public opinion of 
oan and a terrible proportion of their women and children rebel minorities. 
“ How earnestly some of. these worn-out Wives were not always dutiful. We hear of one who adver- 


had hard deaths ! ; , ; 
men must have wished themselves back in the Old Country, — tised in 1785 that she had lost her husband and whoever had 
wo 


on such as only knew it from hearsay! Think how severe now got him would be rewarded if they would only keep him. 
77 ipl must have been which in two or three genera- There was a good deal of tight-lipped joking, too, to which 
wah could kill the innate generosity in the Englishman, the baptismal registers bear record. In the days when grave 
ake frugality his most salient quality! ‘The “hard- men gave their sons such names as “ Praise-God” others 


d mi: ; : Pai ‘ “ : 
vale »” for existence, according to the author of this deeply- _ merrily jested beside the font. Mr. New had two sons chris- 
¢ ad some bad effects upon character. tened ** Nothing ” and ‘* Something”! Mr. Carrol called his 


” 


interesting book, h Pesiaied Nase “a 
vr. Train comes of old New England stock. His forebears boy ‘“‘ Christmas.” ‘* Always” is a strange Christian name 


gttled in Massachusetts in 1635, and remained within: a found in conjunction with the surname of ** Gentle.” During 
tramp of Boston until his father moved to New York. Family — the F rench Revolution it was the fashion at Harvard to take 
letters and traditions checked by parish records have enabled new first names such as ‘* Danton ” and ne Robespierre. ss 
him to picture the colonial days and the early days of indepen- There was a time when only one boy in Bowdoin College would 
as they appeared in the eyes of a strong and hard- declare himself a Christian and the majority of the young wise- 


dence, E : Ee Aa 
acres-in-rebellion gave orthodox Christianity but two genera- 


headed family. ‘ 
He is a cautious historian and generalises but little. When tions to live! 


means of transit were slow, dear, and difficult, small neigh- Slavery was not unknown in Boston, though many Bos- 

hourhoods inter-married among themselves, and life in one tonians of to-day do not realize the fact. Here is an adver- 

town differed from life in another far more than it does now, tisement published in the year 1781 :— 

but in Massachusetts hardship, at least, was general, and “* To be Sold, an extraordinarily likely Negro Wench, 17 years old, 

wnditions were sordid. Lonely farms were overcrowded, she — = to sa — — and i eg a . has née 

. * sense oO rreec ome, has been always used to a armer’s sitchen anc 

having but two or three on 3 In winter people slept in dairy, and is not known to have any failing, but being with child, 

their day-clothes for warmth. The food was coarse and not which is the only cause of her being sold.” 

always plentiful. Work was, of necessity, ceaseless. Puritan As prosperity increased and the “up jog” began, the 

: ai and worship was considered to be a suflicient : = 4 Aas = ‘ 

ideals compaageg : “ 1 “ PI t : t i uncertainty of life and the certainty of death occupied men’s 

cati a sinful world. easure was not countenanced, . é SS : ie appa 

roan lian it teheiate, 1  Aeeieas thoughts less exclusively. Inventions and discoveries fascin- 

though, of course, it was snatched at, in secret. Alcohol was 3404 the eves : aaa : eo ae 
; ated the eyes of the American world. Here is an odd bit of 

y dane consolation openly permitted. ‘* At least < ; , : 
the = nae euitmel ue mit, sei aii tus tii nade prophecy bursting from the pen of a man who had just heard 
one out-and- é as, é , . ; 2 
; ‘ : of photography :— 

almost every family, yet the standard of sexual morality was I Brap ’ 

1 Tie womes ef ecues, abs bet dok “* It appears to me not less wonderful that light should be made an 

" high. ve wa ? ; a 2 : ae active operating power in this manner, than that some such effect 

p Men delighted in a fierce sort of justice, punishments were — should be produced by sound ; and who knows whether, in this age 


” 


’ terrible, beginning in childhood, when work began also. It of invention and discoveries, we may not ke called upon to marvel 
tis casdered good for the scholars in a Boston schoo! tof the exhibition of «tree a hore, ora hip produced by the human 
if watch “ the discipline of the post,” when sometimes as many other manner, the words ‘ tree,’ ‘ horse’ and ‘ ship.” How greatly 
as sixteen men and women would be flogged amid the uproar ashamed of their ignorance the bye-gone generations of mankind 
1 of lookers on. Execution by burning was not unknown; a ought to be!” 
man had his ears cropped for forgery as late as 1801. After the war of the North and South came a period of 
e But human nature will out. In the strictest times there feverish material activity. People cared for money above all 
h is record of a rebel minority. There were boys who would be — things, but that period, according to Mr. Train, has been long 
boys, there were pretty sisters who would flirt, sceptics who over. He draws an interesting picture of present conditions. 
e sneered at religion, and men and women who took divorce ‘* The Puritan” has made progress. He has become more 
into their own hands. For instance, in many churches a great humane because he is, so to speak, in better circumstances, 
s square pew, or pen, was constructed where the little boys of and ease has softened his heart, especially towards his children ; 


the congregation were herded together, shepherded by a man — but in America, though he may alter his dress, his manner and 


t with a stick. Ife could not, however, maintain order, for his superficial habits, he will never change essentially. In the 
1 these enclosures were known as “the devil’s playhouses.’ mind of this historian the wish cannot be regarded as father 
At wedding times, brides had scripture warrant for not for- tothe thought. Mr. Train has a strange and very naive grudge 
C getting their ornaments. Church was the only meeting-place, against his puritan inheritance. It leads him, he naively 
and a pause was made in the service during which the newly- _ tells us, to lead a stricter life than he sees reason for, and, we 
F married couple solemnly turned round and round and displayed gather, to fear deeply a stern Creator in whose existence he has 
their finery. ‘The strictest elders sanctioned some relaxation intellectually but a very vague faith. 
inhonour of the supreme moment in two young lives. Vanity Crecitia TOWNSEND. 


: What of Japan? 


Yotuku—Japan in Trousers. By Sherard Vines. (Wishart. variety, spread abroad a distinctly one-sided picture of 
is. 6d.) Japan. This would not have mattered so much if the side 
— ” Romantic Japan. By Miriam Beard. (Jonathan  ehosen had been more representative of the people and their 
a SR) daily lives. But to Hearn the old legends were so much 
Ir is generally admitted that it is unsafe to generalize on dearer than the reality his myopic eyes discerned that he 
aly country or people. In the case of Japan, where deliberately shut himself into the earlier centuries, only 
generalization is particularly unsafe, the counsel of per- coming out to dream over the Daimyo’s pond at the Imperial 
fection has been totally ignored—she has suffered more from University. He fled even thence if his solitude were ever 
this cause than any other country. For fifty years Japan invaded. 

Was not allowed to be more than a romantic fairyland where While foreigners swallowed this mythical Japan eagerly, 
nothing evil was, and where cherry-flowers were always in the Japanese themselves were becoming more and more 
bloom. There were wise men who said that no earthly impatient at the misrepresentation. Sir Edwin Arnold was 
country could possibly be so fairy-like, aesthetic and chaste, soundly abused by the vernacular press because he spoke 
without: some unpleasant qualities to complete the picture. of cherry trees and mist-crowned hills instead of factories 
But they were set aside as eynies, and electric power-stations. But, as Mr. Vines points out, 
Lafeadio Hearn, nobly aided and abetted by numerous _ this is largely their own fault :— 

(and incompetent) tourists of the three-months’ world cruise “ Japanese tourist agencies have elevated their window-dressing 
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to a science as exact as anything here can be; they bewilder the 
impressionable Middle Westerner with a carefully planned pageant 
of gold and scarlet temples, mountains dredged with icing sugar, 
flesh-pink cherry avenues and polychromatic dancing girls ; they 
prepare a beautiful and opaque surface, like their native lacquer, 
which not even the astute can easily penetrate in the time allotted 
to them.” 

So if Japan in general no longer wants her “ pretty-pretty ” 
reputation she must be prepared for plain criticism from 
foreigners on her so-called “ foreign institutions.” ‘‘ Foreign ” 
food, furniture, customs and materials are certainly foreign 
to Japan, but they are foreign to most of the rest of the 
world too. They are decidedly inferior copies of undesirable 
originals — 

“tiers of mock Europe-style houses—concrete fronts with glass 
sash windows (these are often without weights, and come crashing 
down like guillotines upon the unwary) attached to the usual wood 
and paper shack, produce a strangely meretricious effect. .. . 
There is hardly any air-space between the units of this stifling mass 
that stretches hideously to the lip of Tokyo Bay—a shallow lagoon- 
like inlet of diluted sewage that supplies the metropolis with 
quantities of fish, especially clams and oysters.” 





After a chapter of first impressions and a discussion of 
the intolerable climate of Japan (two or three months in the 
autumn are usually so good as to be pleasant), Mr. Vines 
discusses diet and hygiene and Japanese manners and morals. 
The ‘ romantic,” tourist-fed and incurably Hearnian, will 
be goaded to fury at the calm, dispassionate presentation of 
present-day life in Japan. It never seems to occur to those 
overwhelmed by the courtesy of Japanese in Western countries 
to ask how much of this courtesy is due to a slavish imitation 
of the best foreign standards. It is not, at any rate, home- 
grown. Chapter VI (* The Stranger within the Gate”) 
should be read by all students of international affairs ; it 
goes far to show why the way of the internationalist is hard. 
Japanese religious belief (or lack of it), education and culture 
are fairly discussed, and few who have lived in Japan will 
disagree with the author when he says :— 

“A great number of people in this country have yet to learn 
that the very good impression which they are so eager to make, 
might be effected by devoting half the labour they now spend in 
varnishing and camouflaging the surface, to the improvement of the 
interior fabric ; or where that is unobjectionable, as it often is, to 
scraping off those very noxious accretions by which they set such store.” 

This book should certainly be read by all who intend to 
visit Japan, and it is of vital importance to those who would 
know Japan without going thither. 

The author of Realism in Romantic Japan seeks to hold 
both Japanese worlds, one in each hand, and it is hardly 
surprising that she finds them somewhat heavy. The old, 
highly-coloured Japan of the prints is so far prime favourite 
that it tones down the harsh outlines of the ugly factories 
and makes exotic music of their shrill whistles. The author 
admits that she owes much to articles in the leading American 
newspaper in Tokyo and in the “ pidgin” it 4s, 
therefore, only fair to warn the reader that the point of 
view expressed in many of these extracts is that of the young 
Japanese graduate suffering from acute mental indigestion 
and, consequently, addicted to superlatives and * foreign ” 
preferences. The author has been a little too credulous, 
forgetting the incurabie passion of the Japanese for ‘** window- 
dressing ” in the presence of the foreigner. Many statements 
in the book (especially those relating to Japanese claims of a 
great antiquity for this or that temple or institution) should 
be received with caution; it must not be overlooked that 
with earthquakes and fires very few material structures 
survive the march of half a dozen centuries. 

This wedding of ancient and feudal Japan with the modern 
* bastard-America ” of the cities has not proved an cut- 
standing success. The Japanese countryman visits the 
capital and returns home with his mouth still agape; he 
has, in very truth, visited a foreign land. Even the language 
of the towns is no longer Japanese ; it is a blend of * haikara ” 
slang and quotations from the screen maltreated as only 
uninformed Japanese mouths can mutilate them. ‘ Mogaru,” 
which at first sight might be a Japonized version of a Chinese 
compound, turns out to be the Tokyo equivalent (screen- 
born, of course) of ** modern girl,” and the poets of old Japan 
must murmur uneasily in their long sleep at the modern 
jingles which immortalize the gasorinu-garu or the women in 
foreign dress who operates the petrol pump. 

There is still beauty in Japan, but one must go far into 
the country to find it. NEVILLE WHYMANT. 
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The Passion for Reality 


The Prison. By H. B. Brewster. With a Memoir o 
by Ethel Smyth. (Heinemann. 6s.) 

The Prison is an easy book to enjoy but a diffic 

review. In form, it is a small Platonic dialogue 
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powerful exposition of the soul’s craving for, and affinity y; ding 
that which George Fox called ‘* the Universal Spirit > en 
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packed with ideas, always suggestive but not always tine 

since they presuppose a metaphysical outlook which is he 
that of the average man. Though a love of life on all its |e ; 
and a hatred of all highbrow and rarefied mystical 7 
characteristic of the writer, his doctrine, 
mystical one. 

The theme is developed in a MS. confession written by F 
Prisoner. This is read aloud by Clive, a * supernatural 
to the accompaniment of comments and discussions by j 
friends, the philosophic Gerald, the positivist Croy, ay 
Beryl; a maiden whom it was possible to describe when Ty 
Prison was written forty years ago as a * neo-Christiany 
though her easy subjectivism and lofty disdain of history have 
now a very old-fashioned air. But though his intelleetyy 
environment is so distinctly that of the day before yesteriy 
the captive and his passion retain their eternal youth, Py 
within the prison of selfhood, comfortable enough, and fy 
nished with the friendly memories of lovely and significyy 
things, he looks out towards Reality. He sees two posilj 
ways of escape into two worlds: by fellowship he may eX 
rience the intense reality of the human ;_ by eestasy, that y 
the Divine. But these possibilities are mutually exciusiy 
‘the two worlds ... cannot be viewed simultaneously’ 
It is at the price of solitude and withdrawal that he taj 
the strange rapture of eternal life. Sometimes the Prison; 
declarations remind us of another and less modern * Defeng 
of Sensuality,” as when he says: 
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*T am beginning to think that the perfection of any sense inty, 
duces us into the company of the gods. It may be that as soong 

























any one of them attains a certain degree of intensity and finenes) | 
ARE Gera: ; ae Prot bel 
reveals to us something that stands apart from and above ty 
ordinary everyday world, and in presence of which our narroy ld dev 
self dissolves. In those rare hours when we see and forget everythigiyour h 
to look, or hear and forget everything else as we listen, that whi He tell: 
we see and hear is enchanted. We escape from ourselves ; wea 
ET verbo: 
free. 
‘ : has be 
Yet there are other moments when this mood of senswafe °° 
3 : - : y f fea fourt 
contemplation is not felt to be enough; when the numin 
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exercises its compelling power : 

“There is another wine. But it cannot be asked for, for ity 
no name; it cannot be offered, for no vessel will hold it ; it ms 
through the crystal of thought as brandy runs through ice., 
Give me but this thrill of eternity, and I quit you of the rest.” 
How is the thrill to be experienced and the sacred monetiffiwhich 
seized ? Only by an escape from separate selfhood, with ijfailing 
ceaseless activity ; a pause in the stream of succession, comffOne is 
parable to a momentary stoppage of the clattering loons dMefore 
our * psychical workshops,” so that the ‘ one absolute thigi@uoyar 
in life? can make its presence felt; or, by the activity ofthj—accoun 
separate little loom we cail religion, introducing the stulldlfffhe is 
eternity into the general material of life. Though this, in tiefelear a 
Prisoner’s view, is a counterfeit of the real supernatunfhe wi 
experience, it sometimes prepares the way for it. But astothfeewar 
precise path along which each captive will find freedom, wBnives 
can say nothing. narrat 








** He tears the veil as he chooses, with dawn rose fingers of adit 
tion and_ fiery fingers of enthusiasm, but also with the scarlet lit 
of passion and the livid hand of death.” 

A pagan creed, but a noble one; born of a deep and COMBOyE | 
passionate contemplation of life. nto t 
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Rolling Home 


Rolling Home. By Captain William Morris Barnes (Ca 
12s. 6d.) 
Tur prejudices or imitative impulses which direct the mii 
of authors when they are choosing a manner in which q" 
express themselves would make a very interesting study! Idi 
literary pathology. It is difficult to understand, for instan come 
why Captain Barnes should have chosen a language degen 
of grammar and almost without structure. Probably | i 
convinced himself that the right thing for a book entitidggvork. 
Rolling Home would be a kind of rolling language —sentel™ Xeell 
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d off the tongue like the speech of a seaman before 
Boat rlle i happened to have a very vivid gift of language, 
mast genet such a seaman rolling off his yarns, and 
ei written down exactly as he told them by a 
orthand writer, we might have such a book as penal 

. all alive. It contains descriptions of crises in the 
— a ship which show a better combination of technical 
‘the power to convey the quality of the peril 
anything we have read in recent years. 
is hangfimneill, it remains a puzzle that an educated man, and an 
its leyalicer, should have chosen a grammarless medium. He is 
ality ieply yersed in the lore and science of the sea; the one 
nse, gy night have been acquired by a receptive mind in knocking 
pout the world, but the other is explicable only on the 
n by tgssumption that the author has read — and has an 
tural fMntellectual grasp of what he has read. Perhaps Captain 
\S by jmparnes was wiser to select a manner which he has sustained 
roy, ay ith artificial care than we are to hesitate a doubt. Anyhow, 
vhen Thfihe book is a success. The publishers tell us that this is 
stian”_[P the most stirring sea book since Moby Dick.” That is a 
OTY hayefitrange comparison, for there could hardly be a greater 
tellectuyfrontrast than that between the torrential dialect of 
estenta fMfaptain Barnes and the brilliantly tortured writing of Herman 
h. Frygfiifelville whose mind under ali its disguises was academic. 
and fy Captain Barnes was a dare-devil boy, always fighting with 
gnificaMMpther boys in his Newfoundland home, and risking his life 
powiljn a way Which gave anxiety to his parents and trouble to 
AY expe gathe police. Nothing could keep him away from the sea. He 
, that yfhad a passion for it which knew no cure. This cruel, 
‘lusivfscinating mistress often persecuted him to the point of 
cous 'Mideath, but he would always return to her. He had 
1 tasty portunities to make money easily, but the sea alone 
risoneriffsatisfied some deep-down craving in his heart. His relations 
Defengfftold him that the old devil the Sea would whip him away 
from his home, and from his wife when he had one, and that 
ise inoghe would never be happy. But he defiantly informed himself 
S sooualfand them—possibly having read Dibdin—that safety does 
enes, Mot belong to the land and that in a gale of wind there is an 
al \d devil on shore who can throw down a chimney-pot on 
‘erythigvour head. Sometimes he is, or seems to be, inaccurate. 
at while tells us, if we understand him rightly, that he was washed 
; Wei verboard twice (Page 15). By Page 17, however, he 
has been washed overboard a third time, and by Page 37 
ia fourth. 

(arelessness, forgetfulness or inaccuracy—whatever it may 
be—is a negligible defect, however, beside the multitude of 
it magstories Which ring true. They ring true because nobody 
ce, ,, meould possibly describe such scenes who has not been in them 
’ and, so to speak, felt them. There are two long descriptions 
moneif/which we heartily commend to everybody who is a lover of 
with iailing ships and is capable of the thrill of understanding, 
n, comf/One is an account, beginning on Page 94, of a ship running 
ons if@before a dangerous sea with all her rigging frozen and her 
'e thim@buovancy lost. The other, beginning on Page 390, is an 
y of thMaccount of a ship trying to clear the Portuguese land before 
stull fhe is driven on to an abrupt, rockbound coast. If she can 
, intfickar a particular point the land will fall away into a bay where 
natunhe will have ample sea-room. The ship is sagging visibly to 
stotlMeeward and the breakers on the rocks, which are as sharp as 
om, Wives, are visible. ‘The whole episode is a masterly piece of 

harrative. 
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Pioneer Printers at Home 
d cut. hopes that the happy ghost of William Morris slipped 
- into the Old Court House of Marylebone last Thursday and 


vandered round with his friend Sir Emery Walker and_ his 
lisciple Mr. St. John Hornby, and with them conned and 
titicized the distinguished and exciting collection of fine- 
printed books from the private and, what is much better, 
ftom the trade presses of England, the Continent and America. 
“Well, well,” one imagines him saying, “ I understand that 
ie younger men indulge in a sneer or two at my expense, but 
idy if did put them on the right track || And I don’t think our books 
come out at all badly, do they Walker? . . . Queer decorations 
devigm*ome of these young fellows do, don’t they ? A little beyond 
ly ve I'm afraid, still. But what a jolly collection of first-rate 
ntithvork; what agreeable variety, what competent planning and 
tentgmescellent presswork ! And I’ve just heard someone saying that 









Cassel 


That's a 
But I was never very happy asa good Socialist 


most of these fine books are now set by a machine. 
bit of a shock. 
when I reflected that nobody who wasn’t a rich man could 
buy my books. And I’ve just been downstairs here, where the 
ordinary books are, and, ‘pon my word, most of them, novels 
and what not, seem to me to be better done than any but the 
very best of my day. I must say I feel * flattered.’ ”’ 

This exhibition of fine-printed books, at Messrs. Bumpus’s 
in Oxford Street, is an enlightened and imaginative essay in the 
higher salesmanship, which I hope will bring its material 
reward to the enterprising booksellers. But it is also, and 
obviously, inspired by a genuine zeal for, and knowledge of, the 
craft of book production, while the atmosphere of the adapted 
Court House is that of a noble private library likely to shame the 
most flippant customer into a mood of respect for its contents. 

The exhibition is, in effect, a very handy summary of the 
progress made in book production during the last thirty years. 
It is, perhaps, a pity that a collection of the more ambitious 
books of the last three decades of the nineteenth century 
could not be shown for contrast. Kelmscott, Doves, Vale and 
Ashendene books represent the pioneer pre-War period. ‘The 
post-War period was one of rapid extension of the fine printing 
movement, and is represented by the work of the English 
private presses, such as The Shakespeare Head (Mr. Bernard 
Newdigate), The Golden Cockerel (Mr. Robert Gibbings), The 
Gregynog Press (a part of the Welsh national cultural move- 
ment), and others of very varying merit—some at least called 
into being by what Mr. Francis Meynell happily dubs ** the 
fine-printing racket ” and “the limited edition racket ’—a 
phase of faney prices and speculative dealings which has 
received of late a wholesome check. A sufficiently represen- 
tative collection of American and Continental private presses 
gives the collection completeness. 

Our happy ghost, however, put his pale, shrewd finger on the 
significant point. It is that the distinguished amateurs set an 
example which was followed by, or forced upon, the profes- 
sionals through the good oflices of a new group of workers, 
architects of printing called now typographers, who select the 
type, design the pages and the decoration, and oversee the pro- 
duction of the whole. While the private presses commonly 
worked with types which were designed for them and were their 
exclusive property, the wide range of types nowavailable from 
the old typefounding houses, and, it is only fair to add, especially 
from the enlightened Monotype Corporation, give the ordinary 
trade printer an equipment which has put worthy and dignified 
printing at the command of everyone intelligent enough to 
take advantage of the new resources. The central exhibit of 
the present show is, indeed, an admirable and diversified serie ; 
of the Nonesuch Press books, designed by Mr. Francis Meynell 
and printed by various trade houses. They represent the 
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transition stage between the exclusive aristocratic productions 
of the private presses and the general democratic production of 
work of a high standard, for which this methed prepares the 
way. 

London may be—it is—starved of bookshops, but in this 
shop, at least, it has one of which it may be proud, and there are 
signs that we shall some day be a reading people. Such a book 
shrine will help forward the good work. 

Joseru Tore. 


All the Past We Leave Behind 


The New World Architecture. By Sheldon Cheney. 
(Longmans. £2 2s.) 
Modern Theatres and Cinemas. By P. Morton Shand. 


(Batsford. 15s.) 
Postrrenrity, I imagine, domiciled in cities of which we have 
just begun to dream in terms of possibility, will look back 
upon our fretful age of adolescence with admiration and 
respect. Something is happening before our eyes to-day as 
extraordinary as that great surge of Romanesque architecture 
which blossomed a millennium ago out of the decay and 
driftwood of the Roman world. With us, so far as archi- 
tecture is concerned, the world’s great age begins anew. The 
parallel between the shock of Romanesque architecture upon 
a world which was littered with the débris of Rome and 
that of modern steel, glass and concrete architecture upon 
our present civilization is remarkably close. In both cases 
«x world had ended, and in both periods men had begun to 
watch with wonder and admiration the tall white buildings 
shoot up to the sky like great stone lilies amid the dead and 
rather shabby architecture with which they were familiar. 
To-day just such another revolution is taking place all over 
the world, and there seems to be no limit to what our 
architects and our new materials of construction may accom- 
plish between them :— 
“ All the past we leave behind. 
We debouch upon a newer, mightier world, varied world ; 


Fresh and strong the world we seize, world of labor and the march, 
Pioneers ! O Pioneers !”’ 


These 


Russians 


by William C. White 
10/6 net 


Mr. White gives us, through the lips of 
his seventeen men and women, what is 
rarely found in books about Russia and 
that is the truth .... His sketches have 
the peculiar intimacy and vigour of the 











Russian novelists. (“The Observer.”’) 
No clearer unvarnished record of 
stricken Russia has yet appeared. 


(Commander Locker-Lampson, 
“Sunday Times.”’) 
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Unfortunately, however, in England examples of the 
architecture are less conspicuous than in Germany t 
dinavia, Russia and America, although we have more 
our share of the pseudo-modern. Both these books, ¢} 
fore, are very welcome and provide an admirable antidot 
conventional and timorous thinking about the new a 
tecture. In The New World Architecture Mr. Sheldon (y } 
has produced an exhaustive and well documented survey 
the past forty years of architectural movement—the pe 
which has witnessed the superseding of the arch by 4 
angle and elaborate ** sugar-icing ”’ decoration give way 
simplicity and strength. We are so close to the Tevolut 
that we scarcely realize how much we owe to the Pioneg 
to Louis Sullivan with his skyscrapers, Frank Lloyd Wy, 
Charles R. Mackintosh, the Vienna Secessionists, Le Corhyg 
Walter Gropius, Erich Mendelsohn and_ the architects g 
Holland, Scandinavia and Finland. Mr. Cheney revieys4 
place of such men and discusses extremely ably the relati 
of architecture to business and industry, the effects Of the 
machine on the home, and the limitless possibilities of the city 
of the future. The illustrations are excellently chosen an 
make the book of international interest. 

In Modern Theatres and Cinemas Mr. Morton Shand deal 
with a particular aspect of the architectural revolution, jg 
which the Germans have coined the word Vergniigungshayy 
—the architecture of pleasure. Within the last decaj 
theatre construction, which had_ scarcely advanced sing 
Palladio constructed his great theatre at Vicenza, has plo. 
gressed by leaps and bounds. Architects have at last bee 
allowed to work from the point of view that buildings designed 
for pleasure should be comfortable and entertaining in then. 
selves—that the decoration, however simple, must be stim 
lating, and that the actual buildings must be well lit and 
designed to fulfil their purpose with the maximum of efficiency, 
Mr. Shand’s selection of illustrations is generous and compr. 
hensive. The majority of photographs, naturally enough, 
are of German buildings, for it is Germany who leads ip 
the architecture of pleasure. Theatre designers all over th 
world are influenced by the work of men like Fritz Wilns, 
Friedrich Lipp, Walter Gropius, Oskar IKouffman, Margold 
and Erich Mendelsohn. Modern French tendencies are show 
in the splendid series of photographs of Charles Siclss 
“Théatre Pigalle.’ Hngland, unhappily, does not come of 
so well—not so much in illustration as in quality. — There 
are, however, hopeful signs for the future in a number of 
Mr. Shand’s chosen examples, such as the work of Mr. Basi 
Jonides at the New Savoy Theatre. The illustrations cove 
night facades, exteriors, interiors, proscenia, foyers, passages 
entrance halls, box offices, lighting and seating arrange 
ments, mural decorations and details of all kinds, and » 
able a selection would give this book a permanent value 
even without Mr. Shand’s provocative commentary. Itis 
delightful to come across writing which is really stimulating, 
and I can recommend Mr. Shand to all those who feel happy 
in the company of the arch-enemies of woolly thinking and 
tradition for the sake of tradition. 
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The Second Living “ Oxford ” Poet 


The Poems of Lascelles Abercrombie. 


Oxtord University Press. 6s.) 


(The ¢ yxford Poets. 


Roserr Briwces was the first English poet who during his 
lifetime had his work collected and published by the Oxford 
University Press. Mr. Abercrombie is the second. 

Why has he been thus notably singled out for 4 
pre-posthumous fame ? The answer is discovered in the first 
few pages of this volume: and it finds a growing confirm: 
tion as one reads on and realizes that the worth of this poet 
is only to be known fully in the accumulative effect. The 
personality of his work is massive. One would not call him 
lyrical or charming. He is too doggedly persistent in his 
thought-burrowing to be able to wander aerily. He might 
be called a poet of conscience, and moral outcry, occupied 
with the twisted and grotesquely knotted lives of over 
worked men and women, dwelling in poverty, 





* And filth of many a factory town.” 


That is one side of him; the side which carries out his 
own dictum that “a poet exists as a poet by expressing his 
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Siestried Sassoon 


MEMOIRS OF 
A FOX-HUNTING MAN 


Edmund Blunden, in The London Mercury: ‘Memoirs of a Fox-Hunting Man, that endlessly intuitive 
and gleaming retrospect, is not only a prose masterpiece; it is the proof, the double-sure 
assurance of the qualifications of Mr. Sassoon as a poet. It has pleased two races of men— 
those who did not catch its subtler beckonings, and those who did.’ 

The Times: ‘As he relates the story there emerges a most delightful picture of English country 
life, by no means of its sporting side only. It is marked by very vivid perception and by quiet 
and good-humoured irony.’ 

Sunday Times: ‘It possesses that peculiar magic which will endear any kind of book to any 
kind of reader.’ 


Tenth Impression. 7s. 6d. net 
Large paper edition, illustrated in colour and black and white by William Nicholson, 215. net 


MEMOIRS OF 
AN INFANTRY OFFICER 


Edmund Blunden, in the News-Chronicle: ‘Among the war-books it will take the highest rank 
. . but it includes a wider span than that of a war-book. It is a chapter in what, perhaps, 
will develop into one of the most satisfying estimates of human life ever written.’ 

Harold Nicolson, in the Daily Express: ‘A book of deep beauty and abiding significances 
A book which will, I hope and believe, be read by millions.’ 


7s. 6d. net 


Fourth Impression. 


Three Single Poems in the Arzel Poems Series 
NATIVITY To My MoruHer 


1s. net each 


In S1ciLy 
= 


To My Morner, limited, signed edition, 75. 6d. net 
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experience.” That statement implies more emphasis on 
moral effort than on any of the other activities which unite 
to make the artist; and in uttering it Mr. Abercrombie 
puts himself in the same kind as the three great Austerities, 
Dante, Milton and Wordsworth; poets who condemned 
themselves to the complete poetic existence ; to the identifica- 
tion of every possible moment of their personal lines with 
the discipline of self-expression by means of poetry. Such 
a life is destined to pain and continual pressure of the mental 
spur. It is doomed to search always for the significant in 
the accidental. 

That Mr. Abercrombie realizes the full burden of his words 
may soon be discovered by the most casual reading of his 
poetry. Always he writes with nerves and senses tuned up 
to the highest pitch of Aeolian reception, so that he shall miss 
as little as possible of the music of the winds of the spirit. 
What faults he has are faults of conscience and anxiety in 
this effort. He will never let himself relax, and the result 
is sometimes a continuum of intensity that can almost 
counterfeit monotonousness and _ insensibility. If as an 
artist he were more artful and unscrupulous, he might have 
better served his intense purpose. ‘That purpose is expressed 
in these lines :— 

** Out of this earth of appetite desiring, 
Beauty pretending, fantasy forging, 
‘Take me, and give me reality again : 
Once more the endless unmoved moment 
Of pure reality, a spirit’s experience 
Perfectly circular, icily secure : 

The infinite of all things for ever present 
In one calm personal point of knowledge 
Itself to all things infinitely known.” 

My emphasis on the central impulse of his work does not 
portray the whole poet. It is obvious that with senses so 
keenly tuned, he must be abnormally aware of the beauty 
of the world. The ascetic, as well as the artist, is the 
sublimated sensualist, and his purest achievement shows 
the seductive grace of its origin. So Mr. Abercrombie, in 
the effort to pack his work with the fullest mental revelation, 
does not lose enjoyment in the body of art, the ‘‘ simple and 
sensuous ”’ elements which Milton said were necessities. In 
this mood Mr. Abercrombie uses words as though he could 
not wring enough perfume and light and colour out of them, 
and as though their intellectual content is almost a check on 
their most perfect use. He cries out impatiently :— 

* There must be 
Words equal to the loveliness of hair, 
If 1 could find them! Golden, do they say ? 
I wish the words for beauty had been made 


By men who knew with hands, and not with eyes.” 


So we must leave him feeling his words and the phenomenal 
universe contained in them, as the sculptor feels his clay and 
stone. I have tried to show the extremes of this poct’s work, 
and to explain how those extremes meet. Of the large 
territory between them I have no space to speak. I am 
sorry, because it is always the hinterland which is most 
characteristic and lovable, either in a country or in the 
personality of an artist. 

RicuarDd Cuurcu. 


A New Kind of History Book 


The Evolution of England. 


(Oxford University Press, 


By Dr. James A. Williamson. 
15s.) 
Dr. WiLLiAMson has written a somewhat unusual history of 
England, As is suggested by the title, he has attempted to be 
extremely selective in the particular events which he has 
chronicled. ‘ It is not,’ he tells us, *‘ a text-book, since it 
omits many things with which a text-book of this size would 
be obliged to deal. Instead, it selects those transactions which 
best illuminate the central theme, the development of the 
English community and of the country it inhabits. For such 
2 purpose, to cite an example, the Wars of the Roses are 
important because they helped to climinate the feudal aris- 
tocracy and to prepare the ground for Tudor rule and the 
growth of a national spirit ; but the general character of the 
wars demands our attention rather than the details of the 
battles.” 


Such an intention is undoubtedly laudable. The selection 


of facts is, of course, in any case inevitable in a one-volume 
history of England, and if the facts are selected at random, 








——~ 

















the story too often becomes meaningless. 
ever, of Dr. Williamson’s method of selection accordin 
pre-determined theme, is obvious. The reader jg . 
entirely at the mercy of the historian, who can play an x 
he wills with his historical incidents. But perhaps 4 
sense, this danger is more imaginary than real in that | 
reader is in fact always and entirely at the merey i 
historian. So Dr. Williamson’s readers will be no Worse ; 
than anyone else's. 

Another good feature of Dr. Williamson’s book jg that 
brings it down to the very present moment. We believe tig 
an enormous increase in the sense of reality in the mind Of th 
young historical student will be achieved by his history beg 
being taken right up to the point at which he stands, Ye 
have long ago abandoned that nightmare type of histotig) 
teaching in which the story always ended at about the time 
Edward the Confessor ; but too often the teacher stil] burk 
the difficulties of dealing with anything later than 18099, 

The Evolution of England will take the student all over the 
controversies of the last hundred years. In his short sectig 
on the post-War period, Dr. Williamson cannot, of ¢ 
avoid expressing personal opinions. He shows himself sony. 
thing of a laudator temporis acti.- But we cannot blame him fy 
that when we think of the past disheartening decade, althoug, 
we think that he dislikes the present for the Wrong reason, 
He appears to object to the Great Britain of to-day yey 
largely because of its speed and its daring. Surely these ty 
qualities are some of the few redeeming features which q 
exist ! 

On the other hand, his analysis of the effects of the reyoly. 
tion in transport which has occurred almost unnoticed amongy 
us in the last few years is acute :— 


The danger, bop 


‘The transport revolution has already struck deep into the rooy 
of the national life. It has obliterated the distinction betwee 
town and country by taking the townsmen back to the land. They 
have not gone back to be countrymen, but to seek their pleasurs 
as townsmen. If one looks at the new settlements everywhere spring. 
ing up in former agricultural regions, one finds that they are exten 
sions of the town. Multitudes of town workers keep country mi. 
dences, large or small, for holiday purposes. The new permaneni 
inhabitants of the countryside provide sports grounds or refresh. 
ment houses for pleasure seekers, or supplies for their motor car, 
keep kennels for breeding expensive dogs, or poultry farms whieh 
are partly an amusement and draw much of their profit from takin 
in pupils. Genuine agriculture to produce staple foodstuffs is les 
practised than ever, and what was formerly the soundest limb od 
the nation has almost withered away. The weight of population, 
which moved northwards a century ago, is shifting to the south again, 
for the new light industries are not so dependent upon coal as wer 
the heavy industries which built up the wealth of Victoria 
Ingland.” 


Altogether, the book is a valuable one, well suited, fe 
example, to the boys in the Sixth Form of a Public School. 


Popular Science 


Everyday Marvels of Science. By V. H. L. Searle, (Bem 


10s. 6d.) 
Master Minds of Modern Science. By T. C. Bridges and H. 1. 
Tiltman. (Harrap. 7s. 6d.) 


Modern Science and the Truths Beyond. By Abbé Th. Morew. 
(Browne and Nolan. _ 5s.) 
Tuxesr three books differ considerably from one another it 
merit, and the reviewer feels he owes Mr. Searle some apology 
for dealing with his book under the same heading as the othe 
two. Mr. Searle is a serious student of physics, and his boo 
is a valuable contribution to the library of popular sciene. 
In it he takes some ten quite unrelated subjects, most of then 
of wide and topical interest (though the choice is somewht 
arbitrary), and discusses them in a way which anyone who 
has grasped the rudiments of science should be able to follow 
sasily. The subjects which should be of most general interes 
are Talking Pictures, Television, Submarine Signalling, an 
the Propagation of Wireless Waves. The book is based on 
series of lectures addressed to an audience consisting patll 
of schoolboys, but it should appeal to a much wider range 
of readers. 
With Master Minds of Modern Science we come to a book o! 

a very different kind. It is a bold man who, having no mor 
than a smattering of scientific knowledge, sets out to write al 
appreciation of Masler Minds of Modern Science ; and yet th 
is what Messrs. Bridges and Tiltman have done. ‘The authors 
have the gift of writing up interviews in a snappy Way; but 
they show no discrimination in the choice of the twenty-fou 
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Hope makes a good breakfast but a poor supper. A 
Crawford's advertising campaign is not just a shot in the 
dark. Behind its electric vitality there is experienced 
and careful planning. First, a searching analysis of the 
position; next, a clear definition of the advertising objective 
—the effect on the public mind. And then, the evolution 
of the plan itself. Not only a financial plan; not only a 
selling plan; but an imaginative theme arising out of the 
facts and figures ‘ibe We supply. This alone is 
advertising which pays you to ifs utmost. An investment 
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scientists about whose careers and work they have written 
the short essays which make up the book. The essays them- 
selves are full of mis-statements and errors which an elemen- 
tary knowledge of science would have corrected, and on page 
100 a full-page illustration shows the light from a star passing 
near the sun being deflected in the opposite direction to that 
in which it is in fact deflected. 

The last of these books, Modern Science and the Truths 
Beyond, is a book the reading of which must produce despair 
in the hearts of those who would wish for a closer insight into 
one another’s problems to be gained by students of Religion 
and of Science. This book, whose title suggests it to be a 
philosophical examination of the conclusions of science, is 
really nothing more than a spirited attack on science, in 
which the author adopts every trick of the Courts in an 
attempt to discredit science. Fortunately his attack shows so 
little real understanding of science, and is so crude in its 
delivery as to be quite unimpressive. At times even the 
attack brings a smile to our faces as the author’s enthusiasm 
makes him forget that there is a limit to the naiveté which he 
may assume in his readers. The following quotation gives a 
fair example of the author's attitude to science :— 

‘** These insuperable barriers between the three essentially distinct 
grades of being (vegetative being, sensitive being and rational being) 
must be maintained by us at all costs, not only because they form an 


invincible argument against the evolutionists, but because we are 
philosophically convinced of their existence.” 


Fiction 
How Much Artist ? 


r ’ 

Renee Nere. By Colette. (Nash and Grayson. 7s. 6d.) 
Reader, I Married Him. By Anne Green. (Benn. 7s. 6d.) 
Precious Porcelain. By Neil Bell. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 
Juan in America. By Eric Linklater. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 


?dunger and Love. By Lionel Britton. (Putnam. 7s. 6d.) 
ArTer reading these books one realizes how impossible it is 
to say exactly what a novel is and how much ‘* pure novel ” 
any novel contains. It is simpler to define the novelist, to guess 
how much Mr. Novelist and how much artist went to the 
writing of a given novel; for a little gentle scratching will 
reveal the preacher, the Hyde Park orator, the journalist, 
the quack psychologist, the merely voluble young lady under 
the novelist’s veneer. 

Applying the knife to the writers on this list it seems 
to me that only one has written a “ pure novel,” a genuine 
work of art; and that is Colette in Renée Néré. This is not 
to say that the other books are not good and entertaining, 
even brilliant in their diverse ways. But Colette’s book is a 
perfect and beautiful whole ; a world spinning on its own 
axis ; something as delicate, true and shapely as a piece of 
porcelain ; a tragedy caught out of transient life as it flies 
by the sharp tip of her claw-like pen, and given a substantial 
term of immortality in art. Written in the first person, the 
book describes how a “star” actress of the café chantant, 
divoreed, lonely, worried by being as old as thirty-four, 
is gradually tempted to fall in love again. She suspects the 
idyll of deceit, however, and abandons it for her career and 
the state of ‘“ spinsterhood ” to which she is habituated. 
Colette picks her way through difficult relationships with the 
delicacy and pudeur of a luxurious cat. Her mind sees quite 
clearly where the vision of others would be confused by the 
emotion of writing about emotion. It was a hard task to show 
by what subtle means Renée, through earlier disillusion 
now impervious to love and treating her wooer with ridicule, 
could be slowly tricked by herself to the point of surrender ; 
harder still to know the spinster fastidiousness of her nature so 
well that the rescue at the hands of her career should appear 
inevitable and natural. Renée is immensely more interesting 
than the average actress in fiction because of her intelligence, 
beeause she is feminine in her own private and _ particular 
way. and not with a generalized femininity. Another virtue 
in Colette is the use of the stage as a foreground in Renée’s 
life and not as a background, her practical life and her 
emotional life blending their currents in one tingling stream 
which fascinates the reader with its baffling transparency. 
Reader, I Married Him is about the life of an easy-going 

American family in Paris and is lightly concerned with the 

attempts of a young woman to recapture the lover who has 


ee 
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CONCERNING PETER JACKSON AND OTHERS. By 


LATE OF LONDON WALL. 





seat 
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deserted her. After Colette, it is very 

stuff, full of tedious family heartiness. 

is a far more intelligent piece of work, although it Ms, 

2 ; a: 8A it | 

kind of theme that brings out the quack ps 
journalist in the author. He has the journalist's attrac 
to the ingenious idea, his versatility, economy, supeticg 
his capacity for giving a vivid impression of a large ~ 
of places and people, his incapacity for penetrating far 
them, and his consequent urge to say something about 
of people rather than a lot about one or two. It is han 
define in a few words a story which goes off a New tanp 
with new characters at every chapter; Mr. Bell's idea jg 
parently to show the havoc a man could play if he Were aj 
to project a series of different personalities into the lives 
number of people. Hartley is the nameof this dabbler jn lit 
and his particular desire for experience takes the fom, 
a series of rapes, seductions and murders, and ends in his», 
suicide. These do not horrify or move the r -ader, though the 
do excite him towards the end of the book when he is begin 
to wonder if Mr. Bell will ever reveal his point and pupig 
Precious Porcelain is a clever book of the kind that Sprea 
rather than develops from its beginnings. 

Juan in America is an exciting, witty and caustic expediti 
into the more fantastic America which journalism hag py 
familiar to us—in fact, it is a fault in Mr. Linklater 4, 
implicitly he does not credit us with having read anythp 
about gangsters, rum running, college boys, organized foothal 
odd cults, Hollywood—the whole  publicity-dulled gy 
which the Press has created in its tired moments. His “ noyg 
is really a mixture of travel book and an Amerig 
Evelyn Waugh’s Vile Bodies. America is the land of infgii 
possibilities, Mr. Linklater was told, and he has taken his hos 
rather more than at their word. Anything can happen and ayy. 
thing does. Juan, who is a descendant of Byron’s Don Juay 
and a throw back to that ancestor, has every kind of absuy| 
adventure, much of it at the hands of a party of gunme) 
Mr. Linklater writes vividly, his satire is joyous and cn 
his reflections are original and caustic, his humour vital ay 
electric, he wears the air of appropriately deceptive innoceny 
well. But—the other journalists, though they have nothing 
like his vitality, and have not his power of leaping into fantay, 
have been there before him. 

Hunger and Love is written by a man who may be an artit 
in his next book now that he has got these 800 pages of 
congested inferiority complex off his chest, but who is almos 
unreadable in the present one. He is at the moment a ravi 
Hyde Park egotist, one of those people who shout about Ma, 
Humanity and the Human Race, the Bourgeoisie, the Way 
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Slave, Science and Cells, who apparently wish us to evole manny 
into Higher Beings fit for the Good Life, but who in thij} 
meantime are distinguished by a sentimental hatred of their A) 
fellow-men. Mr. Britton’s book describes, in its earlier pags 5 
with remarkable vividness and hatred, the life of a homelesff § Pf 
boy from the time when he “ begins life” in a greengrocery j 
shop, through his long sweated hours in various bookseller’ h 
establishments, until the War. When he is telling us what lef § 


= 


sees, what he experiences, he is excellent. He can capture’ 


haunted atmosphere, a sense of the oppressively physical and 2 

helpless. All this we know is life made true in art. But whe} 9 

he tells what he thinks, begins to work off his inferiority f 
obsessions and their resulting hatreds, and to tell us all the 6 T 

biology he has learned, he is a most verbose bore, although § 

: > - . ° . y 
there is often sound stuff buried in his harangue. i & 

V. S. Prircurert §2 

2 

> 

New Novels 

¢ 


= 


weet 


Gilbert Frankau. (Hutchinson. 7s. 6d.)—-* So Evi 


Carroway cantered down the lane ... and Peter, collarles, 5 
in his oldest coat and breeches, felt, as she inquired afte ¢ 
his * poor ribs, so unlike an old Etonian that he coull g 
have cursed for shame.” So now you know. 6 
STANTON. By Desmond Coke. (Chapman and Hall 6 


~ 


7s. 6d.)—It has been well said that a faithful accoutt 
of public school life would be dull. Mr. Coke is not dull 
but, to one sc+oe2lmaster at least, he seems to have dis 
covered othe’ forms of unreality. 


By Bruce Norman. (Artov 
smith. 6d.)—A sound, readable novel about a 
ordinary business man who, having made money, retil® 
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NOVELS 





TWO OUTSTANDING 


STANTON 


y DESMOND COKE 
g "His 


By are very much 
re a} 
eS of 


N live 


boys and masters 
alive and belong to the generations we 
know. ... As a_ story of a little world 
apart, in which real boys and real masters 
behave as they do in real life, it is 
altogether admirable.” 





Ahaha Seas SeesSeae ee 


—Morning Post. 


2m 

is oy “His story is persuasive. He writes of 
‘ boys with remarkable understanding . . 
hth he has a grasp of educational issues Mhitchs 










makes “ Stanton” exceptionally interesting. 
It is rare to find a novel written with so 
deliberate a purpose which still retains its 
artistic unity. 
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—Daily Telegraph. 
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“IBY —_— McKENNA 


Author of “ Sonia,” etc. Second impression 
now selling. Che most ambitious thing which 
Mr. McKenna has attempted, and certainly 
one of the best that he has accomplished.’’ 

The Graphic. ‘One of Mr. McKenna’s more 
important novels. Quite possibly it is the 
best piece has yet done.’’— 
Ratpu Straus (Sunday Times). “A solid and 
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res 
ali very excellent piece of work... will beyond 2 
doubt add very considerably to his reputa- re 
tion.’ — BEATRICE KEAN SetEyMouR (Woman’s ba 
Journal). ‘A first-class novel of ideas.’”’— rel 
Sunday Expre * “A thorough! workman- : 
like story. doubt whether Mr. McKenna ¢ 
has written a RP book since * Sonia’ than = 
this . . an artistic triumph.’’-—Epwarp 
CRICKMAY (Sunday Referee). ““U ndoubtedly 
this is a book worth reading.”—G.K.’s Weekly, 


Y 
wm 


“It would be necessary to go back some con- 
siderable way in the list of Mr. McKenna’s 
works in order to find anything quite as good 
as his new novel.’’—The Scotsman, 
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| AN OXFORD 
’ 2 
» PORTRAIT GALLERY : 
2 2 
§ By JANET E, COURTNEY, author of “Ree 
yt collected in Tranquillity,” ‘ete. Demy 8vo, x 
§ 12s. 6d. net. Str Sipney Low (Observer) red 
Hj says: “This delectable little volume. . . - 
6 Mrs. Courtney’s pages bring back,. with charm 3 
Hi} and skill, the faint and fragrant memories of 2 
2 a phi vs of _ ademic and social life that has 9 
passed away tor ever.’ e 
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; MEANING 

6 

ray The fifth volume of the ‘‘ Treasure House of 

2 Eastern Story ” Series, under the Editorship 

? of SIR E. DENISON ROSS. Translated by 
PROF. R. A. NICHOLSON. | Demy 8vo, 
2l1s.__ net. Limited edition of 50 copies, 


net. 


” 


numbered and signed, 63s. The famous 
mystic poem, the ‘‘ Mathnawi written in the 
thirteenth century, has been well described as 
the Bible of the Sufis. Professor Nicholson 
has for many years been engaged in editing the 
text and translation, and the present edition 
contains a selection of the best stories from 
this entertaining work. 
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and sets about the new and more perplexing business of 
enjoying it. 

CINDERELLA’S DAUGHTER. By John Erskine. (Put- 
nam. 7s. 6d.)—Did Lady Godiva enjoy her ride, and did 
Cinderella’s daughter follow in her mother’s footsteps, 
and how patient was Griselda? The author answers 
these and five more questions rather archly, but with 
great subtlety. 


TED UP. By George A. Birmingham. (Methuen. 7s. 6d.) 
—A Conservative and a Labour candidate, tired of 
election trappings—rantings, kisses, accidents and con- 
fusion—meet together, disappear, and provide a good 
story which is most seasonably published. 


IN THE MARKET. By Archibald Lee. (Cassell. 7s. 6d.) 
—The author, who has distilled for us the very essence 
of Victorianism, tells of a well-brought-up girl, who cuts 
« number of dashes. His book is wise, witty and 
convincing. 


Some Books of the Week 


ABRATAM LINcoLn’s character gains in interest as it is more 
closely studied, especially in relation to the politicians with 
whom he had to work. There is much detail in Dr. C. E. 
Macartney’s Lincoln and his Cabinet (Scribners. 12s. 6d.) that 
may be difficult for English readers who are unfamiliar with 
the methods of American politics, but his accounts of the 
eight Ministers, especially Seward and Stanton, are well worth 
reading for the light that they throw on the great President. 
Hay and Nicolai’s official biography, good as it is, minimizes 
the endless quarrels and intrigues which hampered Lincoln 
throughout the Civil War. Dr. Macartney, on the other 
hand, has much to say about them. For example, Mont- 
gomery Blair, Postmaster-General from 1861 to 1864, had to 
be dismissed because General Frémont, Blair’s enemy, threat- 
ened to stand as a Radical Republican and imperil Lincoln’s 
re-election by splitting the party if Blair were retained. Even 
in that year of crisis the much enduring Lincoln had. not a 
loyal party behind him. The author takes an unexpectedly 
favourable view of Seward, Secretary of State, and Stanton, 
Secretary for War. Stanton was notorious for his bad man- 
ners: he had snubbed Lincoln when they were both engaged 
in a case at Cincinnati. But Dr. Macartney thinks that he 
was a faithful supporter of the President, and that his adminis- 
tration of the War Office was efficient—a view which is not 
widely shared. 
* * * * 

Sir Charles Bright has been happily inspired in Let’s Help : 
a Collection of Good Causes (Routledge, 4s. 6d.). Voluntary 
service in a myriad forms is still a characteristic of English 
society, despite the growth of bureaucracy, but the problem 
of securing publicity and support for the innumerable organisa- 
tions becomes increasingly diflicult. Sir Charles has therefore 
selected forty or fifty good causes of the most varied kind in 
which he is personally interested, and has described their 
objects and methods in as many readable chapters. He begins 
with the League of Nations Union, and he includes many 
socicties that are concerned with the rising generation, like 
the Boys’ Brigade and the National Playing Fields Association, 
or are working for peace in industry, like the Industrial 
Christian Fellowship. We are glad to find the Royal Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in Sir Charles’s 
list. A pleasant and informal book of this kind should help 
the institutions, while it is an encouraging reminder that, 
despite trade depression and crushing taxation, many good 
citizens are carrying on as usual. 

* a * * 


** A curious country, but rather thorough,” is one of Captain 
Owen Tweedy’s comments on Russia, which his account of a 
three days’ organized tour in Leningrad and Moscow ade- 
quately substantiates. In Russia at Random _ (Jarrolds, 
%s. 6d.) he tells his story simply and honestly, wisely avoiding 
many generalizations, and quotes freely from his charming 
Soviet guide; ‘*.the Vicar’s Wife,” he called her. He and his 
fellow-tourists were well chaperoned in Russia, and although 
he necessarily only saw the surface of a very small section of 
Russian life (Tsarist remains for the most part, rather than 
the life that is being lived under the new régime) his narrative 
is extremely interesting, and would make an excellent intro- 
duction to a course of reading about Russia, Captain Tweedy 
writes wittily, and always readably. His book should do 
much to allay the terror with which most people are filled at 
the thought of visiting Russia. 

* * CY * 


“Sentiment is out of fashion, Yet Bitter Sweet, which is 
nothing if not sentimental, has not been a dead failure. 
Thus we see that things that are out of fashion do not cease 
to exist. Sentiment goes on,’ says Mr. Max Beerbohm in 
his note to the folio of sentimental drawings with which he 
has commemorated the success of this romantic play. The 





drawings, Heroes and Heroines of ** Bitter Sweet.” 
by Leadlay, Ltd., 6 Clement’s Inn, W.C. 2, at the prin! 
three guineas (100 sets only, each plate autographed rt 
subject of the caricature) and one guinea (909 by 
7 Sets, , 
autographed). Mr. Noel Coward stands “ aware» .’® 
shooting stars, searchlights and cigarette smoke Mi ~ 
St. Helier as ‘* Manon ”’ matches her cocktail with h mt 
and Mr. Charles Cochran looks on with an inimitanye4 
indefinable expressionlessness. These drawings a é 
t Tey 

mounted on thin grey cardboard. 
* * * * 

We were not amused by this “ powerful and copy; 
tale,” as the publishers describe Congo Gods, by Otto Lif 
(Constable, 7s. 6d.). It is built up on a series of Medhery 
coincidences and based, if a knowledge of language js ,. 
criterion, on a very deficient understanding of the B. 
natives whom it attempts to portray. The account of Bel 
official life is no less sensational and libellous. The anonyry, 
translator is only tolerably efficient, and why should 4 j, 
printed and published in England be defaced by Americaniel ; 
such as ** motivated,” ‘** maneuvered,” “ gayety,” “ favor’ 
and others too numerous to detail? Only cay. 
proof-reading can account for the number of misprints, 

* * * * 

Sir Leo Chiozza Money, in Can War Be Averted? (Thomt 
Butterworth, 10s. 6d.) sets out to face the facts of the in, 
national situation. He succeeds tolerably well, by mean, 
statistics of population, natural resources, emigration, andj 
like, in showing that an undue proportion of the world’s Sta 
and resources is being monopolized by a few powers, noty)j 
Great Britain, the United States and France. These St, 
which he nicknames ‘the pacifist-conquerors,” natu) 
desire peace in which to enjoy their possessions—frujts ;! 
former wars. Sir Leo’s argument is that if they want pay 
they will have to buy it by inventing some means of alloyig 
free access to the world’s territory and resources to the ly» 
and rapidly increasing populations which are cut off {yy 
them. Among the measures which he recommends are (i. 
dominium of two or more powers over coveted territories, 3 
the return of all the German colonies. The arguments » 
fearless and the facts impressive. Every advocate of pr 
should read this book to understand what. his_professii 
imply. 

* * * * 

It is an agreeable surprise to find that the new life,’ 
George Washington, by Mr. Shelby Little (Routledge, 1( 
is both easy to read and truthful, for no man has suffer 
more from his biographers. The author has made use ({ 
the best sources and presents a very human and interestiy 
Washington instead of the plaster hero. He is at pains ty 
show the immense difficulties with which the General and tl: 
President had to struggle. Washington’s countrymen gay 
him more trouble during the war than did the British cn. 
manders. Even after Cornwallis’s surrender at Yorkton 
Washington almost despaired of winning the war, 50 il 
disciplined and ill-equipped were his forces and so vexatioi 
the politicians in the revolutionary Congress. He acceptel 
the Presidency with reluctance, fearing that his popularity 
would disappear amid the quarrels of the factions. He ki 
it at the end of his second term with profound relief. \\ 
serious student of Washington’s life could suppose thi! 
Washington hesitated for a moment in rejecting the offer 
a third Presidential term, after the humiliations of his eigit 
years of office. Mr. Little describes Washington’s private 
life with not a little humour, never transgressing the bounii 
of good taste. A few more dates would make the narratit 
clearer, but the book as a whole is well done. 

%* * % * 

The War and the motor car between them have undoubtedlr 
popularized the use of maps. Thus Dr. I. J. Curnows 
agreeable and well illustrated account of map-making anciett 
and modern, under the title of The World Mapped (Sift 
Praed, 5s.) should find readers. He describes the methods 
of the ancients and shows how Ptolemy’s maps satisfiel 
most landsmen until the Renaissance. The sailors, howeve! 
had their own charts or ‘* portolans,” the information 
which was used by the sixteenth century cartographers le 
by Mercator. Modern maps based on exact surveys begit 
in France, for military purposes, but when our own Ordnatt 
Survey was established in 1784 it quickly gained pre-eminent 

* * * % 

Messrs. William Blackwood are publishing this week a higli! 
characteristic book, which one would instantly label 4 
Blackwood: and that is praise enough. A Celtic Huy 
Burly, by L. Luard (7s. 6d.), is ostensibly the story of tle 
building of a ‘“ thoroughbred ocean racer ”’ and of her racing: 
but it covers much besides. Intending travellers to ti 
Continent, for instance, will profit abundantly by Mr. Luat(s 
description of the napkin trick, and other amiable devi 
The test of a book like this is its power to interest the lant 
lubber. If Mr. Luard can do that (and he has interested a vel! 
unpromising specimen of the tribe) his welcome from the 
initiates should be certain. 
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To-day’s Great Thought 


“Trade depression or no, Three Nuns seems to be still going strong.” Oh, well, a 
tobacco like Three Nuns couldn’t help scoring either way.” ‘“‘ How’s that?” ‘ When 
business is good you can afford to buy more of it, and when business is bad you need 


it more.’ ‘Have another fill!” 
* * * 


The rest zs stlence—and 


THREE NUNS 


the tobacco of curious cut—Is. 2d. an ounce 


45 


For FREE SAMPLE send a postcard to Dept.E , Stephen Mitchell & Son, 36 St. Andrew Sq.,Glasgow 
Issued by The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. 
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Travel 


A Letter from the Riviera 


[To the Editor of the SpecTaATOR.] 

Srr,—The French Riviera is passing through one of the most 
difficult times it has ever been called upon to suffer. The 
sause, Of course, is the general economic crisis which has 
blanketed every country in Europe, and the United States as 
well. From Marseilles to Menton one encounters everywhere 
half-empty hotels, deserted tennis-courts, idle croupiers, and 
villas to let. And yet the weather has been glorious. 

The regular attendants are here, though in sadly depleted 
numbers, and it is on these Neros that the Cote d’Azure is 
having to depend for its bread and butter, and very poor 
scrape are they finding it. 

Yet they are plucky, are these Frenchmen of the South, 
and they are struggling hard and ingeniously to make the best 
of a decidedly bad job. 

The prices of the first-class hotels have come down with a 
rattle, with the result that visitors of modest means are now 
availing themselves gratefully of hitherto undreamed of 
luxuries. They fill the palm-courts and lounges ; they dance 
cheerfully through the night to excellent music ; they make 
quick and ready use of all the gratuitous services that luxury 
hotels extend to their guests. Alas, though, for the unfortu- 
nate proprietors, they display great acumen in utilizing only 
those services which will not eventually figure on the week’s 
account. The vintages lie scarcely troubled in the cellars, 
and the staff see many frances but rarely a louis. How these 
Southerners can smile and chatter cheerfully through the days 
is a mystery ; yet they do, and one can but realize that blue 
skies and golden sun, soft breezes and sweet flowers make 
stronger men of all of us, and life doesn’t seem so far awry, 
after all. 

The authorities are the backbone of the Riviera, and always 
will be. In these time of acute distress they encourage and 
counsel, cajole and stimulate the vendor of luxury. They keep 
his heart in his work—if he has any just now. They chase 
away his doldrums; they reassure his doubting mind. ‘ Look,” 
they say, quoting undeniable figures, “Last year we had so 
and so many English, so and so many Americans, so many 
Germans, so many Belgians, so many Dutch, so many Spanish. 
This year—study the statistics !—but a half the number of 
each of these nations. Is it because the English have deserted 
the Riviera? Is it that the Americans no longer like us? Have 
the Germans gone elsewhere ? A thousand times, no! These 
countries are passing through a crisis. They must stay at 
home against their wills. They have no money. They are 
worse off than you. They will come again. Be good and 
reasonable to those that are here. Make such an impression 
that they take back home with them a memory of the courtesy 
of the French people. It is your business to do that. Cut 
your prices, double your endeavours to please each and every 
visitor. Get back to the rock upon which you all originally 
founded your fortunes in the South—good cheap apartments, 
and inexpensive table @héte meals with wine included at a 
fixed price. Let them drink of the sun, and drink of our good 
every-day wines ; allow them to amuse themselves as inex- 
pensively as they will. Then they cannot but agree that 
France is still the kindest, most reasonable, most attractive, 
and most free of all the countries in the world to live in.” 

That is not a one-man exhortation; it is the repeated 
message of the Riviera authorities along the entire coast to 
its commercial populace. As an insider to what are prac- 
tically private affairs, I have heard and read it weekly, even 
daily. It displays a magnificent spirit, and a knowledge of 
commercial propaganda which I doubt if one finds anywhere 
outside France. It has had the sure effect of stiffening up the 
morale of a very badly hit and sensitive industry. Natural 
resentment has given place to a sympathetic understanding 
of the visitor’s embarrassment, and the Riviera hotel and 
shop-keeper is still an amiable fellow, the more so since the 
authorities have, so to speak, aflixed a badge of merit to the 
debit side of his pass-book. It is, indeed, a great and profitable 
thine to understand human nature! 

There is serious talking and planning by the French in 
these days of profitless shipping, to arrange Riviera cruising 


— 





holidays from London and Hamburg at all-in inclusj 
: 5 ‘ i ’ siv 
which will bring the South of France under the ; a 


conditions within the reach of all English and pics: “ : 
modest means. The prices discussed are bewildering 7 pe 
modesty, and if this scheme really gets under way—ana) - r 
an obviously practicable one—the move from the North f x 
the South will be tremendous. <A sea-cruise, a Visit 8 al 
Mediterranean, a roving railway ticket, the entry to a si 
hotels and the free entry to casinos and amusements 
a bi-weekly service all through the summer, would ote 
attraction which would be hard to resist by families who | 
three weeks or a month’s vacation each year, and Wish {i 
much and disburse little. By Tuipacp 
It might easily prove a little gold mine for an fy SinDAR, 
shipping company—prepared to embark on entirely new i ong 
of cruising trips and prices—since they would have qm JOHN Be 
better chance with regard to publicity and the attractiy Te oni 
British holiday-makers. They might at least think about Suane I 
carefully, and, of course, before it is too late.—I am, Sin A. 
A Riviera Corresponpry, and 


A Students’ Tour to Greec ; 
[| To-the Editor of the SpecTator.} 
Sir,—Will you assist me by making known the fact that 4 
Tourist Bureau of the Greek Government has arrange 
facilities to be granted to parties of English students yj 
will enable them to spend ten days in Greece during the Eyys 
holidays at a cost not exceeding £15? Parties are ry 
mended to leave London on April 10th for Marseilles in ti 
to catch the Greek steamer leaving next morning for { 
Piraeus, and due there on the 15th. I shall be responsi 
for arrangements for their reception and for their progran | 
here, which after three days in Athens will include a sy 
days’ tour of the most interesting places in Greece fron 
historical and archaeological point of view. Leaving { 
Piraeus on the 26th, the party would be due in London on 
30th. Of course, they must be prepared to travel on “¢ 
paign”’ or “hiking” conditions, with only such kit as th 
can carry. 
Details can be obtained on application to the Soutle he 
Railway Continental Dept., Victoria Station, who are repe 
sible for the arrangements at the London end.—I am, Sir, ki forward 
R. Ricumonp Raymer Fpwer of 
(British Chaplain at Athen 
C jo British Legation, Athens. \ 
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General Knowledge Questions 
Ovr weekly prize of one guinea for the best thirteen Questi 
submitted is awarded this week to Lady Erskine-Cnn 
Fyfield Manor, Abingdon, Berks. 





Questions on the Oxford and Cambridge Boat Rag 


1. Where and when was the first Oxford and Cambridge bi 
Race rowed ? 


2. Who described whom as “ four feet across the shoulders aha. ear 
as many through-the chest ” ? a 

3. In what * uniform ” did Oxford and Cambridge first row! into the 

4. When, and why, did Cambridge adopt light blue ? South 

5. Who was secretly doctored and cured by ** the junior footmal 
—ex-barber before the race, and how ? ek 

6. Who, on the hottest day of a hot summer, took off his if spectal 
and gave it to a fainting fellow-oar during the race 7 made g 

7. Who described the race as ‘a bitter, cold, and miserable" Morris 


- -» against a head wind, strong tide and floating ice ” ? 

8. Who insisted on a clean jersey for rowing in every day." 
glasses of port after dinner, and a basin of gruel or cup of bi 
chocolate before bedtime for his men ? 


Thous 


9, How often have seven oars only been used ? Marek 
10. In what year were there two Oxford and Cambridge bai 
Races ? awe 
11. Who was the last waterman to act as judge, and what v3 “sing 
his verdict ? j Nelson 
12. On what occasion did the umpire carry two complete 284 broadw 
substitute oars on his launch, and why ? 
13. In which year did either, or both boats, sink ? 
-_-__- 
Answers will be found on page 484, Mies 
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tHE OXFORD MOVEMENT 


In order to mark the approaching cen- 
tenary of the Oxford Movement, THE 
SarerDAY REVIEW Offers in its issue of 


And i March 21st two substantial cash prizes 
orth for the two best poems submitted in the 
to style and manner of ‘“ The Christian 
reli : Year.” 
ts, y as 
Offer aa 
ho by CONTRIBUTORS. 
Mt THiBAUD On © Music as a Career.” 
Epa SIRDAR IxsaL ALi Suan on “ Makers of the New 
Asia.” 
% Joan Boyp CARPENTER on ‘ The Reform of the 
tig Lords.” 
bud Sane LESLIE, OSBERT Burpett, H. C. Harwoon, 
it A. P. Nicnorson, Rev. i C. Harpwick, 
EM and others. 
“Os 
q ACROSTIC AND CROSS-WORD 


COMPETITIONS. 
“t March 21st. 


ed | 


SATURDAY REVIEW) 


nsi 


1m 9 King Street, W.C. 2. 
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**Her best novel since 


‘Joanna Godden.’”’ 


DAILY MAIL. 


SUSAN 
SPRAY. 


Sheila Kaye-Smith 4 : 
































The World Cannot Move 


' 
pwer of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 


Missionaries are taking this message of righteousness and 


pace unto all the earth. Since 1795 the 


{London 
Missionary 
Hociety 


‘Bis carried “the glorious Gospel of the blessed God ” 
into the fields of India, China, Africa, Madagascar, the 
south Seas and Papua. 


special help is immediately sought to maintain the service 
made glorious by such names as Livingstone, Moffat, 
Morrison, Gilmour, Williams, Chalmers, and many others. 


Blhousands of special gifts are needed before 
Bilarch 31st. 


Contributions will be gratefully acknowledged by the Rev. 
Neson Bitton, Home Secretary, L.M.S., Livingstone House, 
broadway, Westminster, London, S.W. 1. 


Se 
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forward into true peace without the inspiration and | 
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EASTER 


is a time of rejoicing; but to the 


widow who has lost her helpmate this 
happy time must emphasise her sense 
of loss. We try to help her by taking 
care of the little family, freeing her 
to earn her own living. The children 
receive an education which fits them 
to become useful citizens, and we have 
370, received from all parts of the 
country and from the Dominions, in 
our School at Haverstock Hill, 
London, N.W. We need £10,000 
each year above our assured income, 
and donations should be sent to the 
Treasurer, the Rt. Hon. Lord Marshall 
of Chipstead, P.C., K.C.V.O., at the 
offices of the 


ALEXANDRA 
ORPHANAGE 


34/40, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C.4. 
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Notes from the Sale-Rooms 


Parr of a very famous collection of English historical MSS. 
is shortly to be sold at Sotheby’s. It comprises three bound 
volumes of the Pas‘on Letters from the library at Orwell Park, 
near Ipswich, where they were rediscovered by Mr. Pretyman 
in 1889. ‘These letters were printed in 1787 by John Fenn, 
who presented the originals to George III and was knighted. 
As they were not in that King’s library, which his son handed 
over to the British Museum, their fate remained a mystery till 
Mr. Pretyman found them among his cousin’s books. It is 
said that George III gave the MSS. to Bishop Tomline, of 
Lincoln, who had introduced Fenn to him. The rest of the 
Paston correspondence, also edited by Fenn, has gradually 
found its way to the British Museum, and the whole series 
has, of course, been authoritatively re-edited by the late 
James Gairdner. It may be hoped that the three volumes 
now to be sold will join their companions in Bloomsbury. 
For the Paston Letters, recording the fortunes of a Norfolk 
family in the fifteenth century, and picturing the troubled 
state of England during the Wars of the Roses, are of unique 


value and interest and should all be in the nation’s 
keeping. 


Another historical collection to appear at Sotheby's is that 
part of Samuel Pepys’s MSS. and personal belongings which 
remained in his family. His library, his diary and many 
other papers went to Magdalene College, Cambridge, where 
they are preserved with meticulous care in Pepys’s own 
bookeases. But the Pepys-Cockerell family possesses numer- 
ous items of considerable interest relating to the eminent 
Secretary to the Admiralty. 

Trade depression, especially in America has curtailed the 
activities of the sale-rooms this season, but has not seriously 
affected prices. Really fine and scarce works of art continue 
even in these days to find eager purchasers. At Sotheby’s 
last week a pair of magnificent Gothic tapestries of devotional 
subjects, probably made at Brussels about 1510, were bought 
by a well-known London dealer for £6,000. From the same 
collection, that of Captain Denzil Cope of Bramshill, came a 
“* Chippendale ” suite in mahogany, covered with fine needle- 
work, which fetched no less than £2,800. Old tapestries and 
furniture covers, it is clear, excite a passionate enthusiasm 
that even Mr. Snowden cannot quench. 

Old silver shares this favour with old tapestries. At 
Hurcomb’s last week three George I tea caddies, one of them 
oval in shape, brought £1538, at well over 80s. an ounce. At 
Christie’s an Irish silver-gilt chalice, dated 1641, and inscribed 
with the name of George Russell of Rathmolin, fetched £115 
at 155s. an ounce, and a small chamber candlestick of 1683 
fetched £33 12s. at 160s. an ounce. Such prices, when the 
metal is quoted at little more than a shilling an ounce, illustrate 
the steady demand for silverware of proved antiquity, often 
irrespective, it may be added, of its artistic merit. At 
Sotheby’s this week some remarkable pieces are being sold— 
notably a Queen Anne chocolate pot, dated 1705, and weighing 
28 ounces, from Mrs. Pepys-Cockerell’s collection, and two 
great two-handled cups and covers, dated 1685, belonging to 
Sir Henry Page Croft. 

a5..°G. a. 





Answers to Questions on the Oxford and Cambridge 


; Boat Race 
1. From Hambledon Lock to Henley Bridge, June 10th, 1829, 
7.56 p.m.——2. Charles Wordsworth, of Oxford, described Staniforth 


thus, in his letter accepting Cambridge’s first challenge.—— 
3. Oxford. ‘ Black straw hats, dark blue striped jerseys and canvas. 
trousers.” Cambridge, white shirts and ‘ pink 7 

4, 1836. The popular story says, Cambridge were starting without 
colours when R. N. Phillips, an old Etonian, quickly purchased and 
provided a piece of Eton Blue ribbon * for luck.” 5. Hon. 
George Denman in 1841. By the application of a leech to a serious 
bruise.———6. F. N. Menzies, the Captain to No. 7, G. E. Hughes. 
1842. Juno llth. 3.43 p.m.——7. F. E. Tuke, the Oxford stroke. 
Race rowed March 15th, 1845. 6.1 p.m.— 8.G. Morrison. 1861.—— 
9. Three times. In 1843 Oxford started with only seven oars and 
won. In 1877 and in 1887 Oxford broke an oar.——10. 1849. 
March Ist and December 15th. 11. “Honest John Phelps ” ; 
“Dead Heat!” 1877.——12. Because when Hammersmith Bridge 
was being repaired, in 1886, a foul was feared, as the temporary 
arch of the bridge was so narrow. The crews decided, before the 
race, to start fresh after the bridge, should a foul occur. - 
13. 1859, Cambridge sank. 1898, Cambridge waterlogged. 1912, 
both sank. 1925, Oxford sank. 

Particulars of the questions and answers submitted are to bo 
found in: (1) The Badminton Library on Rowing, by W. B. Wood- 
gate. (2) The Record of the University Boat Race 1829-1909, by 
C. M. Pitman. (3) And all under one cover in The Centenary History 
of the University Boat Race 1829-1929, by G. C. Drinkwater and 
T. R. B. Sanders, as follows: No. 1, page 13 ; No. 2, page 10; No. 3, 
vages 10 and 12; No. 4, page 16; No. 5, page 20; No. 6, page 23 ; 
Ke 7, page 30 ; No. 8, page 50; No. 9, pages 24, 72 and 90 ; No. 10, 
pages 34 and 36; No. Ll, page 72; No. 12, page 88; No. 13, pages 
47, 193, 127, 144 and 194. 


sashes.’ 


National Economy, and in a vague kind of way 
.general assent is given to the idea that it would be a 
0) 


‘seem farther off.than ever either from 


‘highly successful as a demonstration, 
‘succeeded by many important mectings in the Pro 
‘Nevertheless, the Economy movement moves slow] 

Chancellors of the Exchequer are constantly ‘telling 
ius that they desire nothing better than to e¢ ‘ 


‘not express the will of the people as a whole, I sugoe 
fe) ) 


Finance—Public & Priva 


Popularising Economy 
Mucnu has been said and written of late concen 
I su . 
thing if the National Expenditure were less and taxati 
were reduced. The fact remains, however, that 2 ia 
the forthcoming Budget at all events is concerned » 
¢ : a reduction j 
Expenditure or from a lightening of the buna 
taxation. The great Economy Meeting in the City : 
few weeks ago, to which I referred in these columns 7 
and it has t 
Vine 
y. 


9d 
. ‘ ; Onon 
but the pressure of Members of Parliament is too sting 


for them, and these Members of Parliament in their ty 
tell us that the pressure comes from their constituense 
in other words, from the electors themselves. It “a 
seem, therefore, that if there is ever to be drastic econgy, 


in the Exchequer outgoings, and especially in the outgoing 
for unproductive services, it will be necessary that th 


Will of the People shall be in the direction of such 
economies. For better or for worse democratic power jy 


now firmly seated, and it is diflicult to imagine any Refonih 


being carried through upon an enduring basis that dog 


therefore, that the task with which all are Conceme 


in bringing about National economies is that of persuadiy 


the electors that such economies are in their own inter, 
How is that to be accomplished ? 
Tue GospeL or Economy. 

At first sight the task may seem to be almost an imps 
sible one, but a closer examination of the problems yij 
I am persuaded, reveal ways and means by which ty 
advantages of economy can be brought home to the ma 
of the electors. At first sight the difticulties in proclainiy 
a gospel of Economy amongst the mass of the peoj) 
would seem to be insuperable. We all know, for exam) 
that one of the largest outlays of the Exchequer at the pr 
sent time is connected with the ** Dole,” while other outlay 
are also connected with various forms of enlarged soci 
services. Naturally, therefore, the recipients of the 
State bounties are quick to appreciate the fact th 
economy in the National Expenditure may. mean ; 
curtailment of their benefits. Moreover, if the econoni 
evangelist is to be honest—and that, of course, is essentid 
—he will not be able to deny that such curtailme 
may be essential for any full programme of real econoni, 
Nevertheless, 1 am quite sure that until this problew 
not only of obtaining the sanction of the people but i 
obtaining a mandat: from the people for Natiow 
Economy is solved, no real progress can be made. 

Fancies AND Facts, 

Fortunately, however, we have to deal with a com 
munity still possessed of an average of sound comm 
sense, however much their quickness to appreciate the 
inwardness of the position may have been dulled ti 
Socialistic agitators, with their childish notions 
political economy, or by certain politicians with the: 
readiness to promise everything in return for vote 
I suggest, therefore, it should not be difficult to bring hon 
a few straight facts calculated to appeal to common set 
and to a sense of justice, and to a perception of the exte 
to which National Economy would ultimately be ¢ 
benefit to the humblest wage earner. 

Take the question of the ** Dole” itself. The ideal 
politician proceeds on the idea that every man ali 
woman is thirsting for work, is by nature highly ind 
trious, and that neither reward nor punishment is necessil! 
to bring out the maximum amount of effort. The aver 
man and woman possessed of common sense know 
however, that this is mere idealism, and that hum! 
nature being what it-is, great incentives or great privatid 
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are often required to produce the maximum amount 
effort. Thousands of individuals, no matter of wh! 
(Continued on page 486.) 
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Fragrant 
Coffee 


| YLE’S Coffee has a century-old 
\) reputation. Connoisseurs demand 
| it because they recognise its superlative 
quality. 

Coffee should be pure, delicate, frag- 
rant and stimulating ; and it is these 
attributes that have given to Lyle’s 
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Coffee its pre-eminence and have 
retained for over a century a satisfied 
and ever-widening circle of patrons. 
Send for a complete list of Lyle’s 
Coffees and China Teas, suited to all 
tastes and all purses, 
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Sir Andrew Clark’s Blend (as supplied 
to the Royal College of Phy- 
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Calm and cool 
to the end . . 


No harshness mars the last minutes of a pipe of Classic. No 
moistness comes to curtail your pleasure. Except that it seems 
so long since you lit it, you have no idea its end is near. Till 
the last little disc of tobacco is smoked, Classic goes its smooth, 
unruffled way. And its fine flavour and bland mellowness 
are with it to the end... the end that takes so long to come. 


CLASSIC 


CURLY CUT TOBACCO 











{s0z. 10d.: 2s0z. Tins 1/8d.: ‘elb. Jars 13/4 (No charge for Jar) 


SEND A POSTCARD for a FREE SAMPLE to the manufacturers : 


Cohen, Weenen & Co. Ltd.,(Dept. 13 ),52 Commercial Road, London, E.1 






































Let Heal’s 


make your bed 


Heal’s are makers of Beds and Bedding 
by Appointment to H.M. the King. 
Appoint them yours. 


Please come and see the special Exhibition of Beds 
and Bedding, or send for catalogues. 


HEALS 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W.1 
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“TI was shamed to think I had wandered so far 
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and so often over the world neglecting those 
lovely things near at home.” 
(H. V. Morton, “In Search of England.”) 
SELECT YOUR 6 
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HAUNTS” 
way cur—tie 1931. 


ONLY HOLIDAY | 
GUIDE YOU NEED. PRICE 6d. 


1,000 Pages, over 8,000 Addresses of Hotels, Board- 
ing Houses, etc., hundreds of photogravure views and 
descriptions of Britain’s Best Holiday Resorts. 


REVISED LETTERPRESS by MAXWELL FRASER 


This wonderful sixpennyworth is obtainable at all G.W.R. Stations, 

Offices and Bookstalls; from leading Newsagents and Booksellers 

throughout the Country; or by post from the Superintendent of the 

Line, G.W.R., Paddington Station, London, W.2 (no charge 
for postage). 
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Finance—Public and Private 

(Continued from page 484.) 
station of life, would prefer to do nothing on a small 
pittance than work hard for a larger remuneration, 
and in such cases extreme hardship is the only means for 
bringing out the effort which is required. This truth, 
straightly but wisely proclaimed to the workers them- 
selves, with all due sympathy, of course, for the genuinely 
out-of-work, would go straight home not only to the 
conscience but to the will of the mass of the community, 
which would also not be slow to realize that no community 
‘an stand a large proportion of drones in the industrial 
hive. It should also be no difficult task to show the 
manner in which economies achieved on the *‘Dole”’ would, 
in their turn, tend to stimulate industry to the benefit 
of all who really desire work. 

TAXATION AND INDUSTRY. 

Again, I maintain that it should not be difficult to 
bring right home to the wage-earners the manner ‘in 
which the incidence as well as the amount of taxation 
is responsible for trade depression. Let me first express 
this in the manner familiar to the minds of capitalists 
and the taxpayers, and then see how it could be stated 
in simple terms to the wage-earners themselves. Apart 
from the actual burden of direct taxation, as expressed 
in the proportion of such taxation to income, there is 
what is known as the psychological effect. In the 
first place, we know from painful experience that with 
expenditure steadily mounting there is no guarantee 
as to what may be the further burdens laid upon us. 
And, in the second place, this apprehension is intensified 
by the fact that because the burden is placed upon the 
few there is no sufficient check upon the expenditure 
itself. These thoroughly justifiable apprehensions act 
as a constant restraint upon confidence and business 
enterprise, as indeed they are bound to do. For my 
own part, however, I have found very little difficulty 
in briny i:g home this truth even to those whose interests 
are entirely those of the wage-carner and who escape 
altogether from direct taxation. The case, in fact, is 
one which the economic evangelist need have no 
fear of presenting to any audience provided the right 
language is chosen, because it contains just that element 
of justice and common sense which will always appeal to 
a British audience. 

Fase Doctrines. 

Nor should it be difficult to explain to the mass of the 
people what is equally true, namely, that without economy 
in the National Expenditure and without the putting 
forth of the maximum amount of effort by the entire 
community, it will be impossible even to maintain the 
present standards of living. I know that Socialist 
agitators are proclaiming every day that there is plenty 
of money for all social services, and that the State could 
afford to pay out much more and that Credit could be 
expanded, &e., &e., but those statements are contrary 
to the truth, and truth is stronger than fiction and must 
prevail. The trouble is that the Economic Evangelists 
are too often as afraid to proclaim the absolute truth 
of their message as exponents of something higher than 
economic truths are sometimes afraid to deal faithfully 
with the gospel they are called upon to proclaim, 

A Gospen or Horr. 

Finally, however, I suggest that the gospel of Keonomy 
is not a gospel of negation, but one of great hope for the 
future. So far from decrying the demands of the com- 
munity not only for the maintenance of the existing 
standard of living but for a higher standard, such demands 
should be encouraged, and ambition should be fired. 
But the price must be paid. The economies in the National 
Expenditure must be made to turn to the advantage 
not of one section of the people but of the whole com- 
munity. That economies in non-productive expen- 
diture with a consequent reduction in taxation would 
restore confidence and stimulate industry there is no 
question whatever, especially if the word “ Keonomy ” 
is written in capital letters and is made to include the 
maximum «mount of effort and efficiency on the part 
of Capital and Labour alike. It is just here, I venture 
to think, that the real mission of the Trade Unions is 
to be found, namely, to aid in every way possible—by 


———_ 
the removal of restrictions where necessary—the y 
in each particular industry, taking care at theo’ 
time to ensure that in any increased prosperity ] ‘ 
shall have its full share. Eeonomy in the Nat : 
Expenditure, Economy and Efficiency in Industry 
maximum amount of effort on the part of every in Ys 
in the community, these are the true remedies whic 
be relied upon to bring about happiness 
and a contended people. 
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Financial Notes 


MARKETS QUIETLY CHEERFUL. 
Tir present Fortnightly Account on the Stock ] 
extends over the Easter holidays, and that cire 
in itself tends to check dealings, especially 
of the introduction of the Budget soon after the East 
vacation. Allowing for these circumstances affecting th 
volume of business, the general tone of markets keeps fark 
cheerful. High-class investment stocks are well maintaine) 
while the improvement referred to a week ago in Foriy 
Government securities has made further progress, especially 
in some of the Brazil stocks and in Argentine Railyyy, 
Home Railways, on the other hand, remain one of i 
dullest markets and the weakness of that market and als) 
of Shipping shares, together with the continued decline it 
Railway traffics, does not offer much confirmation of the 
reported indications of a trade revival, although it is sgt 
factory to note that the prices of some commodities, including 
wool, seem to be tending upwards. In the Speculative 
markets one of the features is the continued activity and 
firmness of South African Gold Mining shares. i 
% * * * 
Rio Tinto DEVELOPMENTS. 

Consent on the part of the shareholders of the Rio Tint 
Copper Company to the issue of £2,000,000 in 5 per cent 
debenture stock was practically a foregone conclusion, th 
chairman, Sir Auckland Geddes, having, in a circular Calling 
a meeting, explained very fully the purposes of the iss 
The first of those purposes is to enable the company t 
extend and develop its holdings in the Copper Mining (on. 
panies of Northern Rhodesia, especially of the Rhodesig 
Congo Border Concession, now known as_ the Rhokay 
Corporation. The second object of the issue is to enabk 
the company to continue its policy of development ani 
expansion outside Spain, and in the course of his remark 
at the meeting, Sir Auckland Geddes referred in very optimist: 
terms to the copper prospects in Northern Rhodesia.  Befor 
these notes appear in print the result of the offer for sale of 
the Rio Tinto Debenture Stock for £2,000,000 at the pric 
of 914 will have become known, and I shall be surprised 
if it is not found that the issue has been well over-subscribel, 
The prospectus took the form of an offer for sale of the stock 
by Messrs. Rothschilds. 

* * * * 
HONGKONG AND SHANGHAT Bank. 

There are two points which emerge very clearly from th 
latest annual report of the Hongkong and Shanghai Bankiy 
Corporation. The first is that, notwithstanding disturbel 
conditions in China, that well-managed institution continues 
to progress in the matter of its general activities and usefulnes 
to the trade of China. The other point is that wha 
translated into sterling, the conditions have been gravel 
affected by the great depreciation in Chinese — current 
because, of course, the profits have to be remitted home it 
sterling. As regards the first of these points, the Report 
shows that, as measured in local currency, deposits showel 
an inerease of nearly $200,000,000, but translated into sterling 
there is a decline of just under £1,000,000, the total standiy 
at £34,420,000. Again, as regards the net profits, which it 
dollars amounted to $24,114,000, the comparison is with 
$17,546,000 for the previous year, but whereas a year agi 
the remittance of the amount home at an exchange of 1s. Tid 
absorbed $7,876,923, the maintenance of the same dividend! 


EXchang 
: UMstang 
with the PLOspig 


in 


at the rate of £8 per share, with a bonus of £1 per shat 
absorbed on the basis of an exchange of 1s. 1{d., $11,702,80/. 
* * * * 
MAZAWATTER. 


The Annual Report of the Mazawattee Tea Company 3 
a good one, the profit for the year amounting to £5780 
against £56,574 for the previous year. A further £5,0005 
placed to the Reserve and the Ordinary shareholders agill 
obtain 15 per cent. by way of dividend, while the cam 
forward is increased from £51,388 to £59,369. The balan 
sheet shows a good liquid position with Cash standing # 
£25,197 against £9,513 a year ago. 

LONDON Lire PROGRESS. 

The new business figures of the London Life Associati0 
for the past year exceeded £3,000,000 after deduction df 
reassurances, and of the new business nearly one-half wi 

‘Continued on page 488) 
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ondon, E.C., for the purpose of considering and, if thought fit, 
passing & resolution authorizing the directors to create and issue 
000,000 redeemable debentures. 

“The Rt. Hon. Sir Auckland Geddes, G.C.M.G. (chairman of the 
ard), presided. 

The Secretary (Mr. R. H. Beecher) read the notice convening the 
jeeting. q 

The Chairman said :—Gentlemen,—We have asked you to meet 
day to consider, and if thought fit to authorize, the issue of 
»,000,000 redeemable debentures. I am sorry that it was not 
ossible ten days ago to state the price and terms upon which such 
nissue could be made. I am happy to-day to be able to tell you 
hat, subject to your approval at this mecting, the issue will be of 
42,000,000 Five per cent. Redeemable Debenture stock at £91 10s., 
havable £10 per cent. on application, £15 per cent. on acceptance, 
per cent. on June 15th, and £31 10s. per cent. on September 14th. 
he issue, if you agree to it, will be made by Messrs. N. M. Rothschild 
and Sons, New Court, St. Swithin’s Lane. The company will receive 
41,760,000—i.e., £91 10s. per cent., less 3$ per cent.—out of which 
Messrs. Rothschild will pay all expenses incurred by them, including 
uderwriting, brokerage, advertising, and stamp duty. 





INTERFSTS OUTSIDE SPAIN. 


That is the proposal. Now why should we want to do this? As 
you know, it has been for some years the policy of the company to 
develop its interests outside Spain, and in 1929 the company in 
general meeting authorized an increase of capital with that end in 
hiew. When I told you of that proposal at the fifty-sixth ordinary 
general meeting on April 24th, 1929, I said: ‘‘ We have acquired 
considerable interests in Northern Rhodesia. . . . This seemed to 
us desirable in your interests. In Northern Rhodesia a great cupri- 
ferrous area has been discovered, and it is desirable for us progres- 
sively to strengthen our position outside Spain, where the ores are 
relatively low grade. . . . We have further developments in view 
outside Spain, involving considerable capital expenditure, and we 
have therefore decided we ought now to increase our capital,’’ which, 
as you know, we did. 

At the fifty-seventh ordinary general meeting, on April 14th, 1930, 
Ispoke at some length about our interests in the Northern Rhodesian 
Copper properties and about your company’s relations with and 
interests in the companies engaged in their development. You will 
recollect that [ made it plain that though we had (and still have) 
shareholding interests in the Roan Antelope, Rhodesian Selection 
Trust, and Bwana M’ Kubwa Companies our principal concern was 
with Rhoce sian Congo Border Concessions, Limited, which is now in 
process of changing its name to ‘‘ Rhokana Corporation, Limited.” 


Tur RnoKANA CORPORATION. 


In the last few months that company has undergone a trans- 
formation. It has taken over from the Bwana M’ Kubwa Company 
the great N’Kana mine and its interests in the Mufulira, Chambishi 
and Baluba mines. In addition, just to clean things up, it took 
over the original Bwana M’Kubwa mine, including its extensive 
equipment, at a valuation of £100 and closed it down. Rhokana 
Corporation has also exchanged shares of the N’Changa Company, 
Limited, for its own shares, and now holds over 99 per cent. of the 
ordinary shares of that company. Further, because I am chairman 
ot your board, I have been appointed chairman of the board of 
Rhokana Corporation. In fact we, with our friends the Rhodesian 
Anglo-American Corporation and the other members of our group, 
have an unassailable control of Rhokana, which in turn holds and 
controls what are now beyond doubt the very rich and extensive 
copper deposits of N’Kana, N’Changa, and N’Changa Extension, 
plus an approximately one-third share in the further series of 
very rich and very extensive copper deposits comprised by Mufulira, 
Chambishi and Baluba. 

As is always the case, there are people who wiil not believe in 
the future of the Rhokana Corporation until it has ceased to be 
&tuture and has become a past. We, as a result of over two 





years’ intensive study, have no doubt of the future of that company. 
Ve have no doubt of the wisdom of equipping the property on the 
asis of 7,000 tons of ore a day forthwith, and we believe that 
Within a year from now tho property will be in production and 





Well within two years in full production on that scale, 


ELEcTROLYTIC CoppER REFINERY IN ENGLAND FORESHADOWED: 


We have also no doubt that in a future somewhat more remote, 
but within a comparatively few years, there will be established 
in England an electrolytic copper refinery to deal with Rhodesian 
copper, and that, of course, is what we have foreseen from the 
start, and, again of course, that is where Rio Tinto has had ne 
alternative but to interest itself in what was going on. As you 
know, at present we refine a proportion of our own copper in our 
own works at Port Talbot, but that is fire refining. Our copper 
that is electrolytically refined goes to Germany and the United 
States, and carries the refiner’s profit with it. It is impossible 
to run an electrolytic refinery with efficiency and economy on a 
small scale. It just cannot be done, and that is, and has been, 
a difficulty for Rio Tinto in isolation, because as copper goes more 
and more into electrical plant and installations the proportion 
of electrolytic copper to other copper consumed increases. 

Our production of blister copper from Spain is too small to 
allow us to make a success of a Rio Tinto electrolytic refinery and 
our total output is too scattered in its sites of availability to permit 
of our economically collecting it at one placa, This is a point 
which few people have clearly grasped. That pfogortion of our 
copper which comes from cupreous pyrites, the sulphur content 
of which has been sold to acid makers, becomes available at tha 
works of the sulphur burners after the sulphur has been roasted 
off. We, therefore, have been dependent, and probably always 
will be so far as a proportion of Rio Tinto copper is concerned, 
upon getting the cre cinders treated and the copper extracted 
somewhere relatively near the point of sulphur consumption, 
whether that be in Czechoslovakia, Germany, France, England, 
the United States, or wherever it may be. 


CHANGING ENVIRONMENT. 


The arrangements we have had were all very well in their day, 
but with the increased availability of sulphur as brimstone aid wich 
the opening up of Rhodesia, the whole of the environment of our 
business has been and is altering. In short, the times are changing 
and we must change with them. To have rested on our laurels and 
to have said ‘‘ We have always done very well; our methods and 
organization are good enough for to-day and to-morrow ” would have 
been, in my judgment, to invite new difficulties to make their home 
with us within a few years. I am satisfied that when you gave us 
the extra capital with which to increase your business outside Spain, 
you were right and we, your board, were right to urge you to that 
step. 

The last occasion on which the directors sought your permission 
to borrow money for the development of the company’s business was 
in the year 1884. The Debentures issued since then have been either 
for consolidation of the balances of existing Mortgage Bonds, or, in 
one case, to lend to the British Treasury for purposes of the Great 
War. During these forty-seven years the wonderful extension and 
development of the company’s activities have been achieved without 
recourse to borrowing; while the shareholders have received in 
dividends over £41,000,000 and very large sums have been applied 
from revenue to amortization of mortgage bonds. 


OxsEcts OF THE DEBENTURE ISSUE. 


To-day we ask you to authorize the issue of redeemable debentures 
—a temporary capital increase—and in my view it is only common 
sense that we should take this step. Rhokana, in which we are so 
largely interested, must be equipped. We, Rio Tinto, can raiso 
money a full 1 per cent. more cheaply than Khokana can. That 
is only natural. If, therefore, we raise our proportion of the money 
required for Rhokana and lend it to that company we are clearly 
entitled to that 1 per cent., and that is what we propose to do with 
part of this issue. Also we shall obtain the options to be carried 
by the Rhokana debentures, which we believe will prove very 
valuable. Tho balance of the funds raised we propose to devote 
partly to the purchase of more Rhokana shares and partly to hold 
in hand, with, in the back of our minds, the thought that the elect- 
trolytic refinery of which I have spoken is coming along and that 
we should be ready to take an interest in it. 


(Continued on page 488.) 
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Tur CompAny’s RHOKANA SHARE Ho.LpIna. 


There is one further point with regard to our Rhokana holding 
to which I think I should refer. I have seen it stated in the Press 
that we must have a heavy depreciation on these shares. That is 
not so. Without impropriety I think I may say that in the balance- 
sheet for 1930, which will be ready within a few weeks, the cost to 
our company of these shares is substantially less than their market 
value. I have never been quite clear as to why we were supposed 
to have paid very high prices for our holding or why conversely, 
as one critic suggested, we were supposed to have unloaded at the 
top of the market. We have bought to hold and it is the policy of 
your board not only to continue to hold, but, as opportunity offers, to 
add to our holding in Rhokana Corporation. We think that we 
know all that can be known to-day about the Northern Rhodesian 
properties and we believe in their future. We also believe that 

tio Tinto with big interests in them will be stronger and more 
profitable than Rio Tinto alone. 
Tue RESOLUTION. 

T now beg to move :—‘‘ That the board of directors be and is 
hereby authorized to create and issue £2,000,000 redeemable deben- 
tures of the company, such debentures to be secured in such manner 
and to be issued to such persons or corporations at such price and 
upon such terms as to interest, redemption, or otherwise as the 
board may think fit, and to apply so much of the proceeds of such 
issue as the board shall decide to the subscription or purchase of 
7 per cent. convertible debentures of the Rhodesian Congo Border 
Concession (Rhokana Corporation) Limited and any balance thereof 
to the subscription or purchase of shares or securities of any company 
or companies in Rhodesia in which the company is now or hereafter 
may be interested, or otherwise for the general purposes of the 
company.” 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Denbigh, K.C.V.O., seconded the 
resolution. 

The Chairman: Does any shareholder wish to ask any questions 
or to raise any points ? 

No questions being asked, the resolution was put to the meeting 
and carried unanimously. 

The Chairman then read a draft letter with reference to the 
company’s history and position which, he said, was about to be 
sent to Messrs. N. M. Rothschild and Sons, and would be published 
in the course of the next few days. 

The proceedings then terminated. 
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MR. HASKELL ON 


Tur twenty-first annual general meeting of tho Eastern Bank, 
Ltd., was held on Wednesday at 2 and 3 Crosby Square, E.C. 

Mr. J. S. Haskell (the chairman) said that the working profits 
for the past year were not quite so favourable as those to which 
they had been accustomed. The whole period had been marked 
by general depression accentuated by a continual drop in com- 
modity prices, while the resultant accumulation of stocks had 
made manufacturers, merchants and dealers reluctant to enter 
upon commitments for fear of further recessions in values. 

Their competitors on the Continent, particularly Russia, who 
was ready to sell anything she produced at any price, continued 
to make further inroads upon our home and foreign markets, while 
the Government were—it seemed confessedly—devoid of any 
policy to meet the situation beyond endeavouring to arrive at 
agreement with their competitors. The practical response on the 
part of many of the latter had been to raise their tariffs still further. 
The political situation in India had been another serious adverse 
factor. 

After stating that the Bank’s net profits were £116,693 and 
that they proposed to pay 9 per cent. for the year, a result which 
he considered not unsatisfactory, he went on to deal with Mr. 
Snowden’s intention to convert the 5 per cent. War Loan to a 
A per cent. basis, and suggested for the consideration of the Chan- 
cellor that the new security should be issued on terms that the 
income tax chargeable on the interest should be the tax ordinarily 
payable subject to a maximum of 4s. in the £. Funds would then 
be attracted from abroad, and the credit of the country would be 
enhanced. 

Prompt and energetic action was urgently called for to deal with 
the present situation ; a policy of drift could only lead to disaster. 
If import duties on manufactured goods as well as on wheat became 
part of our fiscal policy, there would be a considerable increase of 
net revenue, sufficient to balance the Budget without recourse to 
further direct taxation. A few shillings put on to the cost of wheat 
should not raise the price of bread. Unless positive measures were 
taken in the way of a radical change in fiscal policy, the country 
must continue to drift towards disaster. Sooner or later import 
duties would have to be imposed. There had been a general change 
of opinion regarding fiscal matters during the past year. Kven the 
Trade Unions had come round to an open mind and a large and 
important body of Liberal opinion had become converted. The 
present Government, with united Conservative and some Liberal 
support, were in a unique position to effect a change. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 





Financial Notes 


(Continued from page 486.) 

in non-participating policies. During the year the 
ciation of securities amounted to about £30,000 mo dey 
“saw on realizations and this has been written off eel 
nvestment Fluctuation Fund has _ been increased 4 ; 
£328,000 to £400,000, so that with unappropriated bal 
the total margin over actuarial reserves is now one 
Under the reduction of premium system the rate of oti 
has increased by two (per cent. of premiums) while — 
sionary bonus policies again receive a bonus of £2 rere 
upon sums assured and existing bonus, this being ew 
of distribution for the third year in succession, * 

* * * * 

PHOENIX BONUs. 

The valuation results in the Life Department of the 
Assurance Company in respect of the quinquennium ended 
December 31st last constituted a record. The Tate of 
bonus declared is no less than 50s. per cent. per annum y : 
all whole life with-profit policies and 46s. per cent. per — ; 
upon endowment assurances. Interim bonuses during {! 
current quinquennium are to be 45s. per cent. on whole | 
policies, while on endowment assurances the rates yill | 
46s. per cent. upon policies. maturing:and 40s. per cent, Upor 
those becoming claims by death. The Directors report that}, 
profit-earning capacity of the Company has been maintaing 
and that the position justifies anticipations of a Continuanc 
of the present rates of bonus. 

% * * * 
CoARTERED Bank or INpIA. 

The latest Report of the Chartered Bank of India, Australig 
and China naturally reflects to some extent, the trade depres. 
sion in the East, and Deposits at the end of the year totalla 
£40,834,000 against £44,917,000 a year ago. There is , 
corresponding contraction in some of the assets with a 
increase in the already substantial proportion of liquid assets 
The total of Cash, notwithstanding the decline in Deposit, 
is more than £1,000,000 higher, while Government and othe 
Securities increased. The Bank pays the usual dividend of 
14 per cent. plus a bonus of 6s. 8d. per share, making 2 
per cent. in all, free of tax. A sum of £30,000 is added 
Contingencies, leaving £187,597 to be carried forward. 
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COMPANY 


JOSEPH NATHAN & COMPANY, LTD. 


MEETING. 





MR. ALEC NATHAN ON INTER-DOMINION TRADE 
CONDITIONS. 


Tue ordinary general meeting of Joseph Nathan & Co., Ltd, 
was held on Wednesday last at the company’s offices, Osnabuyh 
Strect, N.W.1, Mr. Alec Nathan, chairman of the company, 
presiding. 

The secretary (Mr. F. C. Randall, M.C., F.C.I.S.) having read ths 
notice convening the meeting and the auditors’ report, 

The Chairman said: The balance sheet indicates a satisfactory 
liquid and financial state—conditions of considerable importanes 
in these times. The net profit for the year is £68,066, which is 
an increase of nearly £3,000—a very satisfactory result in a year 
of trade such as was 1930. These results enable us to place a 
larger amount to reserve, to recommend an ordinary dividend oi 
10 per cent., and will still leave a carry forward slightly large 
than last year. 

The effect of the earthquake in New Zealand will probably mea 
a loss of £5,000, but this company’s position is not seriously affectel 
by movements in the exchange rates with Australia or New Zealand 
The character and scope of our business have changed so that 
our business to-day is so widely spread, in character as well a 
geographically, that adverse events in one country or in one depatt- 
ment are usually counterbalanced by more favourable conditions 
in some other section or country. 

Although it is but six years since we introduced our first pharma 
ceutical preparation to the medical profession, such articles now 
represent a substantial proportion of our business. 

In the butter and cheese markets our associated company has 
installed the most modern machines to meet the rapidly increasing 
trade demand for a pure butter wrapped and branded in $ |b, ant 
1lb. packets. Another new development is the manufacture 
a packet cheese without rind or waste, packed in cartons, sold 
under the trade name of Winsome. We believe we have produced 
a cheese that makes an instant appeal to the public taste. 

Our other departments have maintained their turnover, alll 
generally we regard the position of the business as being health; 
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and ready for any upward turn in trading possibilities here 
abroad. 

I would like to close my remarks to you on a note of thanks anil 
gratitude to the managements and staffs of our own company, 
our branch and subsidiary companies, and of our associa 
companies. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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earlier, can be provided by 


payment of 


£16 10s. a year from age 25 
£24 % ‘io gr ee 
£4 » a 


than are charged by 


“|The Equitable Life 


“lAssurance Society 


(founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 


No commission. 
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BUY DIRECT AND SAVE MONEY. 


Half - sides average Conon 1/- lb. 


24/28lbs. ‘Vhite-Dried °™4 


or Smoked.  Satisfac- Shoulder 9d. lb. 
tion guaranteed. 





K. 





«| 


E. MILES & CO., Bacon Factory, BRISTOL. 











Genius and Courage 


made these books 
by MARIE STOPES, D.Sc., Pux.D. 





|} MARRIED LOVE. A new contribution to 
||} the solution of sex difficulties. 
| 6s. net. Post free 6/4 
ENDURING PASSION. A continuation of 
“Married Love” for married people. 

6s. net. Post free 6/4 
WISE PARENTHOOD. With an Introduc- 
tion by ARNoLtp Bennetr. A Practical Hand- 
book on Birth Control. 3/6 net. Post free 3/9 
RADIANT MOTHERHOOD. The book for 
the makers of our race. 6s. net. Post free 6/4 
SEX AND THE YOUNG. A book for 
Parents and Teachers. New Edition. 

3/6 net. Post free 4/- 
THE HUMAN BODY AND ITS 
FUNCTIONS. A complete Physiology for 
Young People. 3/6 net. Post tree 4/- 
CONTRACEPTION : Its Theory, History ]}| 
and Practice. A manual for the Medical and 
Legal Professions. 5 plates. 

15s. net. Post free 15/9 
Obtainable at all Booksellers or direct from the publishers 
PUTNAM 


24 BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 2. 
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SCIENCE AND PERSONALITY 


by WILLIAM BROWN, M.A., M.D., F.R.C.P., D.Se., 
with a Foreword by Sir OLIVER LODGE, D.Sc., F.R.S. 

















AD) 

i Contents include:—The Physical Sciences—The Biological and 
Psychological Sciences—Mental Unity and Mental Dissociation—Mind 
and the Theory of Conditioned Reflexes—Association, Dissociation, 
and Repression—tInstinet, Sentiment, and Value—Theories of Sugges- 

' tion—The Influence of Mind on Body; The Unconscious Mind— 

d, Theories of Mental Analysis—Mental Analysis and Psychotherapy— 

Argh Suggestion and Will—Religion and Health—Personality and Art— 

iny Personality and Psychical Research-—Faith, Love, and Personality. 

, 

The author makes a comprehensive survey of the problem of human 
ths personality, involving as it does the most profound questions of con- 
P duct and being. Our interest is held throughout, while we are 

conducted over the whole field of knowledge, from the fundamentals 
ory of physical science to the point where material existence merges 
nea into the infinite. Subjects of controversy are discussed frankly and 

fully, and duc ‘tribute is paid to such workers in widely-differing 
cs fields of research as Pavlov, Freud, and Einstein, 

ear 

on Pp. 266. 12s. 6d. net. 
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LARGE FUNDS AVAILABLE 


FOR 


ADVANCES ON FREEHOLD OR 








LEASEHOLD PROPERTIES IN 
LONDON AND THE HOME COUNTIES 


LOWEST MONTHLY REPAYMENTS FROM 14/3 per £100. 


ESTBOURNE PARK BUILDING SOCIETY 





136 Westbourne Terrace, Paddington, W. 2 


Secretary, Grorce E. Jerrries, F.1.S.A, 














FACTS OF LIFE 


NOWLEDGE of the vital facts of Life is a necessity to every 


man and woman, Recent utterances by both legal and 
religious authorities have marked emphatically the very definite 
change of opinion that has taken place during tke past few years 
regarding the necessity of sound Sex. Education. 


Fortunately, we had foreseen such a change, and the series of 
books by authoritative authors—dealing with “all the phases of the 
subject-——issued by us will provide all the information necessary 
far you to have. The following are a selection from our list, and 
in son own interests you are urged to make your choice without 
delay :— 

By Dr. G. COURTENAY BEALE. 
WISE WEDLOCK (Birth Control). Nearly 100,000 sold. b 3 
‘he most complete book on Birth Control ‘ aa / 

SECRETS OF SUCCESSFUL MARRIAGE. 

Dr. Beale’s latest work. A remarkable book of 6 3 

revelation ea as at aa / 
THE REALITIES OF MARRIAGE. 

A book of guidance for Men and Women in wich Dr. bp 3 

Beale answers most Marital problems P BF 4 
THE PHYSIOLOGY OF SEX. By Dr. = T. TRALU , 

The most illuminating book ever publis hed, ond the 13 / 

only Authentic ill ustrated edition ny a5 / ce 

By W. M. GALLICHAN, 

THE CRITICAL AGE OF WOMAN. 

The book that makes ‘‘the change’’ a happy period 6 3 

for all women. Husbands also sheuld read it - J 
PITFALLS OF MARRIAGE. 

This author’s latest and most able volume on Muarrage. 3 9 

Read it and ensure happy married life * / 
MEDICAL VIEWS ON BIRTH CONTROL. 

With an introduction by Sir Thomas Horder, Bart. 

Let your decisions be guided by this book, written by 3 9 


the greatest medical authorities in the land ; / 
A popular Series by Dr. G. COURTENAY BEAL E, 
MARRIAGE: BEFORE AND AFTER. \ 
Full of important information and advi 
THE PERFECT WIFE. 
A book which every woman should read, 1 2 
THE penn ey gt ee ” / 
A wonderful book of advice for the Husband 
. \ each or the 
of to-day and to-morrow, 
THE HAPPY LOVER. | eae 
A luminous guide book of unequalled hel; 5 4 


to millions. 
WOMAN AND LOVE. Every woman will he 
the better for the reading of this wonderful 
work, 
All prices include fest 
Make your selection from these important books and send Cheque 
or P.O. now to 
THE GEORGE H. WALES Publishing Co., 
Dept. 182, 26, CHARING CROSS RD., LONDON, W.C.2. 
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DOES NOT THIS APPEAL OF THE 
CHILDREN TOUCH YOUR HEART? 
1,100 young children, some fatherless, some motherless, 


some total ‘orphans, but all taken from dire poverty, are 
now under the care of 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 
‘““ARETHUSA’’ TRAINING SHIP 


(FOUNDED 1843) 


2s. 6d. will keep the Homes and Training Ship for one 


minute. 


£7 10s. Od. will keep the Homes and Training Ship for 
one hour. 


Please send a gift to help the Society in this great work of 
caring for, and providing for, these young ones. 


164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 








BE THE WEA 
FOUL OR FAIR, 





the resources of the 


“SHIPWRECKED MARINER 


Society are daily called upon for help not only to shi 

wrecked men, but. to many widows and or 

fishermen and sailors, and to aged and distressed a 

Funds needed to carry on the work. } 
| 


WILL YOU HELP? 


Patron: H.M. THE KING, 


Phans of | 
eafarers, | 


President: His Grace THE Duke or Montrose, 


{ Bankers: Se a 
| Wrrrrams Dracon’s Banx, Ltp, G. E. MAUDE, Ey 


| CARLTON HOUSE, REGENT ST., LONDON, s.w.1_ 


ji 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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rr 
‘NEITHER DO I prog al THEE, GO eal 
AND SIN NO MORE.’’ 
Said Jesus to the woman taken in adultery. SOUTH AM E RICA 


To-day there are tens of thousands of poor unfortunate women 
who are condemned and ostracised from Society because they 
were “taken in adultery.’ 


NOW MORE THAN EVER 


there is a pressing need for greater general interest from Christian 
People, because the work seems at times  insurmountably 
overwhelming. 

Dear Reader. can you find it in your heart to say to these poor, 
unfortunate women, 


“NEITHER DO I CONDEMN THEE,” 


and by prayers and gifts to Dr. T. H. ARCHER HOUBLON, 
Church Penitentiary Association, Church House, Westminster, 
S.W.1, make it possible for these people to 


“GO AND SIN NO MORE.” 











Letters of Credit 
description is 
throughout Australia 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, EC. z 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2 
Paid-up Capital : Bs £4, $00, 000 
Reserve Fund soe ©6044 75,000 
Reserve Liability of P ropt rietors ‘under ‘the Chi wrter Sos £4,500,000 
and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
transacted through the numerous branches of the 
and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 


Bank 











QUEEN’S THEATRE. (Ger. 9437.) 
BARRY JACKSON presents :— 
THE BARRETTS OF WIMPOLE STREET, 


By Rupoir Brsirr. Mats. Weds., Sats., & Easter Monday, 2.30. 


EveninGs at 8.15, 











BY THE 


ROYAL MAIL 
PACIFIC LINES 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON & LIVERPOOL 


SHORT TOURS TO FRANCE, SPAIN 
PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 


For full particulars apply to: 
AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR STREET, S.W.2 
& ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL STREET, E.C.3 
GOREE, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL 
also at Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, Cardiff & Southampton 














LIBERTY TILO-LEUM 
GIVES THE EFFECT 
OF AN 


OLD RED-TILED FLOOR 


COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE. 
LIBERTY & CO., LTD. REGENT ST., LONDON, W.\, 
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Large 


BRITISH HOTELS SECTION 





ATH.—ROYAL YORK HOUSE HOTEL. v2 
class residential. Fully licensed. A.A., R.A.C. 
Garage. Historical associations from A.D. 17 5Y. 


FNOTNES. 


Ist class. 


SEYMOUR 





HOTEL. 
Cent. heating. 
shooting, Zot, bowls & tennis, &e. Gar. 


On River Dart, 
Fishing, boating, hunting, 
’Phone: Totues 14. 


Ww# Y not live within a 1d. bus fare of Bond Stree! 
Come to 34 Southwick Street, Cambridge Tk 


RACE, Hyde Park, W.2. Room & bkist. from 5/6 daily, 























Baths free. No tips. H. & c. water all bedrooms. 














VHELTENHAM.—Vegetarian House, lovely surround- 
( ings. Kverycomfort. Inexpensive autumn & winter : ; CRE ‘ 
terms, Garage. Phone 3581, Lake House, Pittville Park. \ THERE to Stayin London.—THE_ LODGE,1% 
George’s Square, 8.W.1. Room and Dreaklas, 
ROITWICH SPA.— WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 53. 6d. day, or 30s. weekly. With dinner, 63, 6d, of 
| BATHS HOTEL. 175 rooms all with h. «& c. water. aaa aeeeeeens 2 guineas weekly. 
Suites, 26 new rooms with radiators. A.A., R.A.C. Lid. 
Guide trom J.T. CULLEY, Manager. Ostend, Conducted Tour ... £3 10 0 R EFORMED INN 
Paris (6 days) site 4 17 6 a9 
| poe beet RNE.—ANGLES PRIVATE HOTEL. Ask for aie List (2d. post free) of 170 INNS and 
UFacing sea. Nr. pier & bowling greens. 125 bedrooms. | Montreux (8 days) tee 9 00 JOTELS managed by the ; 
English chef. Winter terms from 24 gns. ’Phone 311. Berlin (8 days) Sed 9176 PEOPLE’S RE ¥ RESHME md HOUSE ASSOCLATIOS 
| ee TER.—ROYAL CLARENCE HOTEL, Facing] Lucerne (8 days) os 80 S70 P.R.H. A., Lrp., St. GEORGE’S House, 193 Reoest 
4 Cathedral. Quiet old-world Caravanserai, H.& ce, STREET, W. 1. 
water & ri vdiatorsin bedrms, Lift. Nt. porter. ’Phone 4071. Lugano (8 days) 11 10 0 ——__——- 
i ATLOC K. -EDLEY’ 5 (ae ARTITA IIs Ee GOncateat These prices include cost of travel tickets, 


Bedrooms ; 
sive, 


For health, comfort and pleasure, 270 meals, 


those with h. & ¢. 
others at lower rates. 


Hydro. 
from 15s. per day, 
Prospectus free. 


inclu- 











\! RRLY 

kK) quarters, situated in the loveliest parts of Surrey. 
Apply for list, 
53 High Street, 


TRUSLE INNS for excellent country 


stating requirements, 
Guildford, 


to SECRETARY, 





rpYORQUAY. 
AA. 


‘IT 


which is justly famous for its home atmosphere and 
reasonable charges. 
RESIDENT PROPRIETOR. 


TPLORQu AY.—ROSETOR 


HYDRO HOTEL. 
Fully License First-class. 
and R.A.C. ‘Yel. : Hydrotel. 


Daddy Hole Plain, 
200 feet above sea, 
*Phone : 


2207. 





PRIVATE 
ideally situated, perfectly 


HOTEL, An 
appointed private hotel 
Garage. For illustrated Taritf apply 
Telephone 3655. 





di 


garden. 
Tel. 120 


gratuities, hotel accommodation, etc., 


Write for booklet giving full particulars of 
Easter Holidays 


Find your ideal holiday in Pickfords 
Holiday Tour Programme, 1931. 


PICKFORDS 


TRAVEL SERVICE 
” §3-54- HAYMARKET 
Regent 02) 


ete: Fite DON. 
CRANSTON CO. HOTELS. 
High-class unlicensed Hotels. 
IVANHOE, BLOOMSBURY STREET, 
KENILWORTH, GREAT RUSSELL STREET 
WAVERLEY, SOUTHAMPION ROW. 


(post free). 


Electric fires and hot and cold water in all rooms. 

Uniform charge Bid person for Bedroom, Breakfts 
Attendance, and Bath—November to April—%s. 6! 
Summer months—A pril to November—l0s. Lange 
patronized by Clergy and professional classes. 





—HOTEL CONSTANCE, 23-24 Lancast 


I ONDON. 
4 Hyde Park, W.2. Very ple asantly situate! 


Gate, 
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WAY FROM FOGS.—WOODLANDS HOTEL, overlooking Hyde 1 ark. Spacious pul blic rooms chart : 
SIDMOUTH, Inclusive winter terms, 3° gns. I ONDON.—KINGSLEY HOTEL, Hart Street.| ingly furnished. Gas fires in all bedrooms, Tunis 
Restful, old-world mansion near sea; sunny, sheltered 4 W.C. 1. 200 Rooms, with hot and cold running | h. & ¢. water now being extended to all. — Lift 
Good table, comiort, efficiency, Garage, | water. Bedroom and Breakfast from 8s. 6d. per night. porter, Terms from 3$ gns. weckly and from 125, 0. 
lo Special inclusive terms on application. per day, Telephone; Pa id. 8033. 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillinys per (ine (a lone averages 36 Ictters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged as @ 


4% for 26; and 10% for 52. 


Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 
Instructions should reach the SPECT ATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance 


Series discounts : 


24% for 6 insertions ; 5% 


for 13; 


to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 





» sOCIETY OF INCORPORATED 
PFE coounTANTS AND AUDITORS. 
A.D. 1885. 
EXAMINATIONS. 


ssbtan t riven that the next Examination of 
ae ——. England and Wales will be held 
jn London, Manchester, Cardiff and Leeds on the following 
(oreliminary Examination 

Intermediate ” 

Final ” 
Candidates 
give notice to t 
1931. 


May 4th and 5th, 1931. 
May 6th and 7th, 1931. 
May 5th, 6th and 7th, 1931. 
desirous of presenting themselves must 
he undersigned on or before March 31st, 


BY ORDER OF THE COUNCIL, 
A. A. GARRETT, 
rated Accountants’ Hall Secretary. 
eT ietoria Embankment, 7 
London, W.C, 2. 








WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 








THE ROYAL NORTHERN GROUP 
OF HOSPITALS 


ROYAL NORTHERN HOSPITAL 
Holloway, N. 7. 
The Largest General 
Hospital in North London, 





ING GEORGE HOSPITAL 
rok LONDON-IN-ESSEX. 


No greater need in the hospital world than COM- 
PLETION to enable OPENING {by the King in July’. 
“ Having seen the problem on the spot, | put it before 
you a3 overwhelming ! ”-_ ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


Communications to 
SIR CECIL LEVITA, County Hall, S.E.1. 





THE CANCER | HOSPITAL 


(FREE), 
FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3. 
DEVOTED BOTH TO 
TREATMENT AND TO RESEARCH, 

A certain number of beds are provided for advanced 
cases Who are kept comfortable and free from pain. 
An urgent appeal is made for £150,000 for a 
new Radiological Block and other ex- 
tensions which will add 80 beds and 

also for Radium. 





CITY ob LONDON HOSPITAL 
FOR DISEASES Viutotia Park "ie _ LUNGS. 


sTILL NEEDS _ £12,000 
FOR URGENT STRUCTURAL IMPROVEMENTS 
£4,000 ADDITIONAL ANNUAL INCOME, 


£20,000 
To reopen THE CONVALESCENT HOME 
closed for lack of funds. 





HOT MUG OF COCOA and three slices of bread 
41. butter or jam is given to hundreds of little hungry 
children every week. Remember the little ones these 
bitter mornings. 3d. pays for one breakfast, 2s. 6d. for 
ten, 10s., for 40, 25s. for 100. How many may I enter- 
tainfor you ?—Rev. F. W. CHUDLEIGH, East End Mission, 
Stepney Central Hall, Commercial Road, Loudon, KE. 1. 








PERSONAL 





ae CATARRH.—Snfferers from this distressing 
4% complaint are guaranteed immediate relief with 
the Medical Specific Pyorrhosol, or purchase money 
returned in full. Send 8s. for a supply or write for full 
particulars. DO IT NOW and get comfort at last. 
—Dept. 40, PYoRRHOSOL, 165/7 Waterloo Road, S.E. 1. 





7 BITTER WEATHER our poor people, and 
especially the children, suffer greatly. Clothing, 
boots, also toys and books for the children needed.— Rev. 
FP. W. CHUDLEIGH, East End Mission, Stepney Central 
Hall, Commercial Road, London, E. 1. 





SLOGANS 


A reader congratulates us on our advertisements 
but calls us to task for our expression ‘‘ Tailors for 
Gentlemen.” He thinks it is a “‘ slogan,” but it is 
only our way of saying that we are not tailors for 
Ladies. Also we think in our old-fashioned way 
that ‘* Gentlemen,” rather than *‘ Men,” sounds 
more courteous. 

The two brothers Goss, each with many years of 
really first-class tailoring practice, do all the 
measuring, cutting and fitting personally. ‘Their 
modest first-floor premises and slight overheads 
enable them to charge reasonably for the highest 
standard of tailoring obtainable in London. 


There is no need to pay for the long credit given to 
others. We ask our oldest customers to pay cash. 


Lounge suits and overcoats from 7 to 10 guineas ; 
dinner jacket suits from 9 to 12 guineas. 


GOSS 


Tailors for Gentlemen 
15 Newgate Street, London, E.C. 1. 
Opposite Post Office Tube Stn. City 8259 
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MEDICAL 





RS VIVENDI Breathing introduces a new principle 
4 in Health and Education... It is the Key to vigour 
and efficiency in adult and child, tor it counteracts the 
downward pressure which impedes the action of lungs, 
stomach, liver, and internal organs, and wrecks the 
upright human posture, Ordinary breathing is an 
animal inheritance which is superseded by the Upward 
Breath of Ars Vivendi. The causation of such an 
affection as Asthma has never been understood—hence 
the futility of usual measures, such as inhalations, 
injections, change of air, &e., Which may alleviate for a 
time, but cannot cure, for they do not touch the real 
cause—pressure upon the diaphragm, and constriction 
of the nervo-muscular mechanism of respiration, Ars 
Vivendi Treatment goes to the root of the matter, and 
really cures. Asthma of 20 years in M.D., F.R.C.P. 
has been cured on this principle -——Particulars from 
Mr. ARTHUR LOVELL, author of “ Ars Vivendi,” &c., 
Wigmore Hall, London, W. 





APPOINTMENTS, &e., VACANT AND 
WANTED 











at home writing Showeards for us. 


ge money 
GRANT, B. 204, St. Albans. 


4 good pay. 





TATIONAL Council of Girls’ Clubs— Wanted, on 
A June Ist, Organizing Secretary (woman) for the 
above Council, Experience of Social and Committee 
work essential, good speaker Salary £300. Apply, 
before April4th, to LADY ELEANOR KEANE, 46 Hamilton 
Terrace, London, N.W. 8. 








LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. 





I ONDON VEGETARIAN SOCIETY. 
4 





The Arnold F. Hills Memorial Lecture for 1931 will be 
delivered by PERCY A, SCHOLES, ESQ., Mus.B.(Oxon.), 
A.R.C.M., in the Library at Central Hall, Westminster, 
on TUESDAY, MARCH 24th. Subject: ‘Some 
#¥sthetic and Everyday Reflectiors on the Vegetarian 
System of Diet.” Chair to be taken at 7 p.m. by 
RK. Lawson Coad, Esq. (Vice-president of the Society). 
Admission free, 





Pt EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COL- 

LEGE FOR TEACHERS AND PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 
S.W.15. DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET 
GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 14. Chairman: 
«. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A. Principal: Miss LK. FE. 
Lawrence.—For information concerning Scholarships 
Loan Fund and Grant trom the Board of Education 
apply to the SECRETARY. 








SECRETARIAL AND TRAINING 
COLLEGES 





Maden nigce ENGINEERING TRAINING COL- 
y LEGE, Chelsea, London, 8.W.3. (Day and Resi- 
dential).—Founded specially to train boys of good 
education for the Automobile Industry. The curriculum 
combines an essentially practical modern works’ expe- 
rience with training in administration. Appointments 
for qualified students. Candidates will be accepted for 
Probationary terms. Syllabus from HEAD-MASTER, 





Eppa wy FOR GIRLS.—Girls of good education 
/ reevive practical training at the Central Lmploy- 
ment Bureau for Women and students’ Careers Axssocia- 
tion (Incorporated). The courses are from 6 to 12 months 
and include shorthand, typewriting, book-keeping, 
committee procedure, office routine, toreign languages, 
«ec. Apply for Prospectus to the SECRETAKY, 54 Russell 
Square, W.C.1. 





SECRETARIAL AND BUSINESS 


TRAINING. 


Kensington College, because of the extremely high 
standard attained by its students, always has more 
applications for trained Secretaries than it can meet. 
This is at once a tribute to the success of the methods 
employed and a pointer for those who wish to make a 
successful start in business. ‘The College makes a 
speciality of languages and foreign shorthand and gives 
a written guarantee to provide every student with a 
good salaried post on completion of training. 

Mr. D. L. MUNFORD, Director, 
KENSINGTON COLLEGE, 
Bishop’s Road, London, W. 2. 
Telephone : Paddington 9046. 
tesidential accommodation tor girls available in the 
College buildings. 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





THE PERSE SCHOOL 
(founded A.D. 1615). 
Head- Master : H. A. Wootton, M.A. Boarding 
and day school for boys, offering unique advantages 
through its close proximity to the University. Very weil 
known for successful work in Classics, Modern Languages 
and Science. Preparatory department for junior boys ; 
O.T.C, and Scouts. School house, in grounds of four 
acres. Playing fields 28 acres. 

Apply HEAD-MASTER. 


—— 





"etait COLLEGE, BRISTOL, 

About 12 Entrance Scholarships value from £100 to 
£25 a year, and 1 Music Scholarship of £50 a year. 
Preliminary Examination, May 25th and 26th. Final 
Examination, June Znd, 3rd and 4th, Particulars from 
the SECRETARY, 





| EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, READING.—An 
Ad Examination for several Open Scholarships (value 
50 to 80 guineas) takes place annually in March, 
Leighton Park is a Public School in which physical 
training on the Danish System, Scouting and organised 
leisure pursuits take the place of O.'T.C, activities. Fees 
150 to 180 guineas per annum.— For particulars apply to 
the Head-Master, E. B. CasTLE, M.A., Oxon. 





7 RENT COLLEGE, DERBYSHIRE, 

An Examination will be held in June for the award 
of one open Scholarship, value £50 p.a., inereasable to 
£85 in case of need, of four open Scholarships value 
£35-£70 p.a., and of various Exhibitions.—/Varticulars 
from the HEAbD-MASTER, 





GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


YARLINGTON HOUSE SCHOOL, HAYWARDS 
k HEATH, SUSSEX.—A Junior House has now been 
opened for girls from 7 to 12. High position, large 
grounds, riding. Resident trained nurse. Entire charge 
undertaken.— Principals: Miss MOBERLY and Miss 
ROSEMARY YOUNG, M.A. (Oxon.). 








1T. MICHAEL’S SCHOOL, CIRENCESTER, GLOS, 
h (Znglish Church).— Beautiful house and grounds, 
Qualitied statf.—Apply SISTER-IN-CHARGE. 














Destroys MOTH, 





Regd. 66 DYMUTH 99 Trade Mark 


SILVERFISH =" * 


From Chemists and Household Stores Everywhere. 


pests that prey on_ clothes, 


upholstery, books, etc. 
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GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


continued 


FPYRANSLATION and Typing of Literary Work from 
MSS. or Type.—STRAND TYPEWRITING AND SEC- 
RETARIAL SERVICE, 203 Strand, London, W.C. 2 





LADIES’ 


COLLEGE, 


SIX ENTRANCE sc] HOLARSHIPS and two Music 
Scholarships (varying from £60 to £30) will be awarded 
on the results of an EXAMINATION to be held during 
the First Week in July. Preference will be given to 
candidates between 12 and 15 years of age. Girls over 
15 may compete, but a higher standard of work will be 
expected. Spec jal papers for those under 12 

Successful candidates will be required to enter in 
September. 

ENTRY FORMS may be obtained from the SECRE- 
TARY. Last date for returning forms May 31st. 


EL IXSTOWE 





IGHFIELD, OXHEY, HERTS.—Principal, Mrs. 
ROBLEY BROWNE, Private Residential School 
for Girls. Tele. ‘* Watford 616.” 


es ALBANS HIGH SCHOOL. 
r Church of England Girls’ Public School, 

Chairman: The Lord Bis shop of St. Albans. 

University Examinations. Large playing fields. 
‘New boarding house recently opened. 

For particulars apply to the HEAD-MISTREss, 


Qt. DUNSTAN’S ABBEY, PLYMOUTH, DEVON .— 
b SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (5-18) (English Church). 
Recognized by Board of Education. Warm climate, sea 
bathing, good food. Fees: Boarders from £75. Day 
scholars from £10.—Apply SISTER SUPERIOR, 


wt. MONICA’S SCHOOL, TADWORTH, SURREY. 
h Six entrance Scholarships, varying in value from 
£100 to £40, will be offered next June. Candidates must 
be over 12 and under 14 on June 30th. Successtul 
candidates will enter the School in September, 1931.— 
Vrospectus and full particulars on application to the 
HEAD-MISTRESS. Last day for returning entry forms, 
May 14th. 


MVHE LAURELS, RUGBY.—Private BOARDING 

SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Graduate staff; prepara- 
tion for academic and music examinations; extensive 
playing grounds, hockey, lacrosse, cricket, tennis, riding 
swimming; excellent health record; individual care. 
Scholarships available.—Apply the PRINCIPALS, 




















< iglialliaains HIGH SCHOOL. 


CHAIRMAN: The Loxp BISHOP OF TRURO. 


A liberal Education at modera rate fees, Mild but healthy 


climate, Excellent Examination results. Special facili- 
ties for Janguages. School journeys abroad. All 
sports. Riding. Feneing. Scholarships and Bursaries. 


-—Apply te the HEAD-MISTRESS. 








FOREIGN SCHOOLS 





OKTOR MF BLASSNECK.—Thorough tuition in 
German for beginners & advanced students. Sport ; 
reasonable terms, com, res.—Pros. Junkersdorf, Cologne. 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 





Q@ CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ALL EXAMS. 
Messrs. J, & J. Paton, having an up-to-date know- 


ledge of the best Schools and Tutors in this COUNTRY 
and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to aid 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and 
TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION and ADVICE, 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, 
and rough idea of fees should be given, 
J.&JI. PATON, E Te <€ ha nts, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E. Cc. Tel. : Mansion House 50538. 





Q\CHOOLS AND TUTORS.—Reliable information and 
h advice concerning the most suitable establishments 
will be given free of charge to parents stating their 
requirements (kind of school, age of pupil, locality 
preferred, range of fees, &c.), to Messrs. Truman «& 
Knightley, Ltd., Scholastic Agents, 61 Conduit Street, 
London, W.1. Telephone: Gerrard 3272 (2 lines). 
Publishers of ‘‘ SCHOOLS,” the most complete guide to 
schools in existence. Price 2s. 6d., post free 3s. 3d. 














PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


{LOCI TION.—Mr. Chas. Seymour gives private 
lessons on HOW TO SPEAK successfully (Pulpit, 
Platform, Banquet). Brochure for’d,—401 Strand, W.C.2. 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


50", A y EAR WRITING Stories and Articles one 
L.C.A, pupil earns—others £9 per week, £31 
Why not learn this fascinating hobby by post ? 
Specimen Lesson and “ Guide $ " free from London Col- 
lege of Authorship, 87 (S) Albemarle Street, W. 1.—the 
school With a GUARANTEE of SUCCESS. 

















£2: 


pe oui, 











and Stories: make 
REGENT 
Palace Gate, 


spare 
INSTI- 
W.8. 


| TE ARN to write Articles 
4 hours —— Lo ie 
(Dept. 85), Regent House, 


ooklet. free 


TUTE 





ITERARY Typewritingcarefully & promptly executed 
A4MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. per 1,000, 
Miss N. MacFarlane (C), 44 Elderton Rd., Westcliff-on-Sea 








PUBLICATIONS 


{VERY MONTH over 25,000 people read THE 
J EAST END STAR. Full of fascinating articles 
and pliectures of East End life. Send your name and 
address and I will send you a copy of this month’s issue. 
—Reyv. F. W. CHUDLEIGH, East End Mission, Stepney 
Central Hall, Commercial Road, London, E. 1 











WANTED TO PURCHASE 


IGHEST PRICES PAID for Jewellery, old Gold and 
Silver, Diamonds, Platinum, Antiques, Dental 
Plates (not vulcanite), &c. Any condition; large or 
small quantities ; cash at once; goods returned if offer 
not satisfactory. Call or post to largest firm of the kind 
in the world,—BENTLEY & CO., 10 Woodstock Street, 
Oxford St., London, W. 1 (facing Marshall & Snellgrove) 
RS. BARLOW 


N Garments.— 
| iy Old Gold and Silver, second hand 
jewellery, every description ; loose gems, watches, 


antique silver, old Sheffield plate, best prices given. 
—WILKINSON, Dial Lane, Ipswich. 








for Cast-olf 
Middlesex, 


pays utmost value 
** Castleway,’’ Hanworth, 








es 
TO LET, &c. 


AJ HY not live withina 1d. ’bus fare of 
VW Come to 34 Southwick Street, camer 
RACE, Hyde Park, W. 2. Room & bist, from 5/6 4 . 
Baths free. No tips. ii. and ¢. water all bedroom” 


=== 
FOR THE GARDEN 


4p ued ee 
| AWN SAND FERTILIZER “ HOOKSTILR» 

4 dual ‘purpose preparation, kills daisies, Moss ant te 
other obnoxious weeds in the Lawn and richly fertil 
the grass. Price 16s. 6d. per ewt., 9s. per $ ewt. ; i 
paid in England. Send for broc hure = testimonials 
HOOKSTILE MINERALS (AGRIC.), LTD., Farnham, Surrey, 
makers of famous ‘* Hookstile’’ Mincral Salts and Li ts 
for all livestock. ‘ 

















WGN 
So IAL CLEARANCE OFFER OF PLANTS, 
Dwarf Roses, 6 for 5s.; Standards, 2s. 6d. each, 
Iris, 12 distinct hitation for 53. 6d.; 6 choice Del. 
phiniums, 7s. 6d.; 6 Paeonies, 5s. 6d, ; Rock plants, 95 
for 12s. All first-class plants. 
Special list, containing many great bargains, free. 
BUNYARD’S NURSERIES, Maidstone. (E: stablished 1796) 








rT 


CLOTHES TURNING 











Your Own 


PERSONAL 
Cigarette, 


imprinted in Gold with 
your own personal 


INITIAL 


“Sys 


(ic) 
“SPECIAL ORDER,” A 
CIGARETTE OF DE 
LUXE QUALITY ,definitely 
guaranteed to be made from 
the same high-grade Vir- 
ginia as used in cigarettes 


at 7/6 per 100. 5/- 





Popular ee 

of - - 

PER 100 POST FREE 
500-24/6 ey 9 


These prices are only possible because 
Rothman’s supply to the smoker 
direct-by-post. 


Any one Initial you desire, imprinted 
at this inclusive price. 


SEND YOUR REMITTANCE, PLEASE, 


STATING INITIAL REQUIRED, TO 
Polamans 
Dept. 29, 
5 & 5a PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 1. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed, or money refunded. 











SWISS RESORTS 


i 7” ANDERSTEG.—THE RUEDIHAUS in Bernese Ober- 
land, summer & winter resort.— Mrs. VIOLET BATESON 











RESTAURANTS 


rN CHELSEA GRILL is recommended to gourmets 
for the quality of its food and the excellence of its 
cooking. Dinner from 6.30 to 9 a la carte or 3/6 table 
d’hote.—15 Flood Street, King’s Road. Flaxman 2037. 











FOR THE TABLE, &c. 


ORB ROY 
wv Oats, 





Oatmeal made from the cream of Scotch 
which are acknowledged to be the finest 
Oats in the world, 34 Ibs. 1/6, 7 Ibs. 2/6, 10 Ibs. 2/6, 
post paid. Special quotations for larger quantities. — 
R. WALLS & SONS, Oatmeal Millers, Stirling. 





Good stories, 


DONALD MASSEY, Literary 
r r prospectus to 


&c., required, Send 
108 Vict 





ONAL b MASSEY, 


VHICKEN 16s., 12s. pr. ; boiling fowls 8s. pr. ; 
40 mixed Fern Roots, in moss, 3s. 


trussed, 
all post paid.— 





ia Street, London, 8.W.1. 





iad jon: Pri nted by W. | SrEeAIGUT AND Sons, 
No. 


99 Gower 


| 

W ALTER CU RRALL, world’s leading TU RNCOAT 
SPEC TALIS. 8.B. Overcoats TURNED from 

D.B., 35s. Suits, 40s.; Frock Coats ¢ verted 
into morning coz ats, 30s. 6 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, 4 


30s. ; 








HERALDRY AND GENEALOGY 


VULLETON’S HERALDIC — LID., of 

/ 2 King Street, St. James’s, S.W. 1, specialize in 
the tracing of pedigrees, in Heraldic ade of every 
description and in designs for all purposes. 








——— 





CREMATION 


YREMATION SOCIETY.—Life Membership £5 6s, 
or six annual subs. of 21s. includes cremation at any 
British Crematorium (22 established), and provision for 
cremation abroad. . ctus free from 23 Nottingham 
Place, London, W. 1. ‘Tel: Welbeck 4168, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


REVELATION TO LOVERS of real 
ah Tobacco. * BIZIM” CIGARETTES, 
100 post free, plain or cork-tipped ; 
Remit to manufacturers, J: J. FREEMAN & CO., Lt, 
90 Piccadilly, W.1 SOLACE CIRCLES” Pips 
Tobacco, the finest combination ever discovered of Choice 
Natural Tobaccos ; every pipeful ani ndescribable plea- 
sure: 12s. 4d. per $ Ib. tin, post extra. 














Turkish 
6s, 3d. per 
1,000 for 57s. 6d, 





ggg CROTAL scented Motor Rugs ina 

variety of exquisite designs now offered direct to 
the public for the first time These warm luxurious rag 
have all the popular characteristics of real Harris tweed, 
and make instant appeal to all genuine lovers of Highland 
Homespun products. For fuller particulars apply 
NEWALL, 246 Stornoway, Scotland, 














VOR SALE -JIG-SAW PUZZLES, newly cut, 
Vi — size: . per 100 pieces, List free— 
We Oe HOMPSON, Grafton Vic: arage, York, 





= AVE you anything to sell? Readers having any: 

thing to sell, or professional services to offer, are 
invited to bring their announcements to the notice of 
the many thousands of readers of the Spectator, Prepaid 
Classitied Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) 
per insertion, and should reach the Spectator Othees, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance 
by Tuesday of each week, Discounts :—2$°% for 6 
insertions ; 5°, for 133; 7$°% for 26; and 10°, for 52. 





+ AVE you Cockroaches ? Then buy “* Blattis” Union 

Cockroach Paste. Universaily and successfully 
used in all parts of the Globe, Extermination Guaran- 
teed. From Chemists, Boots’ Branches, or sole makers, 
HOWARTHS, 473 Crookesmoor, Shetlield. Tins 1s. 6d, 
, 6d., post free. 


2s. 6d., 46. 





OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own 


| AVE YOUR 
Arms Motto, or other ideas incorporated 


, Crest, 








Artistic and original work from £3 3s. Specimens sent 
tree. —HeNry A. WARD, 57 Mortimer St., London, W.1. 
DEAL Harris & Lewis Tweed, Any length cut, Pat. 
Afree. James St. Tweed Depot, 246 Stornoway, Scotland. 
DEAL SHETLAND PULLOVERS, Cardigans, &., 


© alsoallkinds of Shetland Woollices, hand-kuitted per 
soni lly for you by expert knitters, p ilain, or in the famous 
‘Fair-Isle” Patterns, from the real soft, cosy, elastic 
native wools. At Shetland prices, FAR LESS THAN 











SHOP PRICES; and special end-of-season discount 
for short period’ only. Send postcard for illustr ed 
booklet to 58.310 We. D. Jounson, Mid-Yell, 
Shetlands. caged 

YOMETHING N EW FOR BAZAARS, &e.—Hand- 


h coloured Pottery ; beautiful colouring : big profits. 
—Ratnuow Potrery Co., Dept.“ 8,’" Lind field, Sussex. 
: a 





Garden.— Write to ASHTON 


for folder 





NORAH DONOGHUE, The Manor, Rosscarbery, Cork, 


QTONE for 
te) & HOLMES Lib., Macclestield 


Pennine Quarries, 
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